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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE. DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


Vou. III, 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
‘That unbelief has not space to breathe.” ~—Keats, 
— ee ——O—S 
The Basic Drift of the Federation. 
BY P. J. MCGUIRE. 

Fourteen years ago, at the Cleveland convention of 
the Federation of Trade and Labor Unions, in Decem- 
ber, 1882, the writer addressed a memorial to that 
body, as it was the forerunner of the present American 
Federation of Labor. The ground work and _ basic 
principles of that memorial are just as forceful and 
impressively true to-day as they were then. 

In that document the necessity for the complete 
federal unity of the trade union movement under one 
head was’ strongly urged, and the entire freedom of 
the movement from partisan political bias was advo- 
cated. At this time it may not be amiss to bring these 
thoughts once more to the attention of the thinkers 
and workers in our ranks. Just at this moment, when 
so many are clamorously eager to have the Federation 
enter into new and problematic political ventures, it 
would be well to have the basic drift of the Federation 
more generally understood, as it was unanimously 
endorsed in the convention in 1882. 

I will now quote the words of the memorial re- 
ferred to: 

‘We favor a Federation of ‘Trade and Labor Unions 
organized as an industrial body, and not on a political 
basis. Its work should be to bring all trades together 
in closer unity for the better protection of our interests 
as workmen, and for the wider extension of the prin- 
ciples of trade unionism, so that all organized bodies 
of labor may make common cause, and that none may 
suffer for want of that practical and pecuniary assist- 
ance which, isolated and detached, we cannot secure, 
and which, united and consolidated, we are bound to 
obtain. 

“We favor a federation of labor’s forces because it 
is the most natural and assimilative form of bringing 
the trade and labor unions together. It preserves the 
industrial autonomy and distinctive character of each 
trade and labor union, and without doing violence to 
their feelings or traditions, blends them all in one 
harmonious whole—a federation of labor. 

“Such a body should look to the organization of 
the working classes as workers, and not to their organ- 
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ization as citizens. ‘The latter work must be left to the 
innumerable political organizations especially estab- 
lished for the purpose. We propose to organize the 
workmen in their respective trade unions, and to make 
the qualities of the man as a worker the only test of 
fitness, and set up no political or religious test of 
membership. We should strive for the unification of 
all labor, not by straining at a forced unity of diverse 
and conflicting thought and widely separated methods, 
not by prescribing a uniform plan of organization 
regardless of the experiences or necessities of the 
members, not by antagonizing or destroying existing 
organizations of labor, but by preserving all that is 
integral and of practical good in them, and by widen- 
ing their scope, that each, without submerging its 
individual character, may act with the other in all 
that concerns them mutually. 

‘While industry prevails, trade lines will exist, and 
so will trade unions. This necessitates organization 
by trades, for the men of one craft are likely to more 
readily unite for their collective interests, as they are 
daily brought in closer contact with each other, and 
in time they become impressed with the necessity 
of organization. None can deny that trade unions 
are the product of our industrial civilization, and are 
not only necessary, but beneficial and advantageous 
to the members. 

“If this, then, be true, it should logically follow 
that the principle of unionism, good in its loeal appli- 
cation, should be extended to effect the national and 
international organizations of each trade, and it 
equally follows that these trade and labor unions, 
extending the principles of unionism still further, 
should be combined in a federation of trades and labor 
unions. 

‘That such a form of organization is necessary is 
amply proven by the experience of many years, Isol- 
ated labor, in conflict with consolidated capital, in 
many cases has been driven to the wall, defeated for a 
time, but in the end is destined to emerge victorious 
only as it learns from its defeats the lesson that our 
local central bodies and our national and international 
unions must be affiliated practically, so as to form one 
unbroken chain of unions for each other's defense and 
welfare. 

“The benefit of a federation is not only to render 
pecuniary and practical assistance in case of strikes, 
lockouts or boycotts, but its very existence can tend 
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to lessen the number of trade disputes by playing with 
the fears of employers, who will then hesitate in their 
arbitrary course when they are aware their employes 
are likely to be sustained by the combined power of all 
organized labor. In addition to this, trades now dis- 
membered can be organized, new unions formed, local 
central bodies established and national and interna- 
tion unions instituted, while a systematic plan of trade 
union propaganda can be inaugurated that would 
strengthen and enliven all the unions. In time an 
official journal could be published and a trade union 
literature of tracts and pamphlets could be printed at 
small cost for public distribution. 

‘We find of late years the workmen of Europe, in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium and other countries, holding annual trade union 
congresses; and just as these national congresses 
develop, they will tend to correspondence with each 
other, and open up friendly relations between the 
workmen of all countries that will lead undoubtedly 
to ‘an era of peace and good willamong men.’ Hence, 
before many years, we may expect international trade 
union congresses annually to meet and determine, 
among other questions, on means of preventing the 
importation and immigration of labor from one coun- 
try to another in case of trade troubles, and also to 
discuss international labor legislation, as well as the 
dangers of unrestricted immigration, in flooding a 
country at the behests of cheap labor capitalists. 

‘There are other matters we must also deal with. 
We desire a reduction of the hours of labor, not so 
much particularly by enactment of laws, which too 
often go on our statute books never to be enforced, 
but we must make the eight-hour day a living enact- 
ment by the working people themselves, so that on a 
given day they will agree to work no longer than 
eight hours per day, and enforce that rule themselves. 
They must insist that where the government is an 
employer—on public works and in government depart- 
ments—that the eight-hour day must be respected and 
enforced. We must center our efforts on the most 
immediate legislative demands that we can present to 
congress, and urge their passage. And likewise, in 
the several states, we must take similar action. 

“In asking labor measures and labor laws from con- 
gress, or the various state legislatures, let us by no 
means sink to the level of party politicians. Let us 
not sacrifice our unions for the sake of any political 
party; but, as union men, let us work in harmony for 
those issues we do comprehend, and upon which we 
fully agree, and let us ignore all those questions likely 
to disrupt and defeat us.”’ 

Here ends the memorial. And, after all, this is the 
basic drift of the American Federation of Labor to-day, 
despite all attempts to divert its course from its proper 
and natural channels. 





PERSEVERANCE is more prevailing than violence; 
and many things which cannot be overcome when 
they are together, yield themselves up when taken 
little by little.—//ularch. 


The Trade Unions and the Monopolies. 
BY GEO. E. MCNEILL. 


How can the trade unions successfully combat the 
giant monstrosities of the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century ? 

The trade union is, theoretically and historically, 
the oldest form of the organization of the poor. It is 
as old and weak and as young and strong as the spirit 
of liberty. 

The trade union is a democratic government. Its 
local unions were as the free cities of olden times— 
the saviors of civilization. Its national unions are as 
the union of the colonies and plantations into the 
states. The American Federation is as was the feder- 
ation of the states before the adoption of the consti- 
tution. Trade union progress has been on the his- 
toric line of human development. Starting with the 
advanced members of its class, it has broadened and is 
broadening as rapidly as the lower-paid are advanced 
in material prosperity up to the level of organized 
effort. 

The trade unions hold the position of protectorate 
to the unorganized, who are at first enemies, and 
afterwards faithful allies. 

The trade unions have a membership of about 1,500,- 
000, mostly men, and an allied force in reserve of 
millions of men and women of its own class. In the 
inevitable conflict between the people and the capital- 
istic monstrosities, the trade unions have the hearty 
co-operation of millions of farmers and many business 
men and other intelligent members of the community. 
To this force must be added the awakened religious 
impulse of the poor priests and clergymen. 

This is the position of one of the contending parties. 

The managers of the trusts, syndicates and monopo- 
lies, with their allies, the bankers, brokers, newspaper 
managers, rich priests and clergymen, gamblers, dudes, 
corporation attorneys, sycophants to power and posi- 
tion, and some college professors, make up the active 
force of the other party. Their active allies are to be 
found in the professional politicians and in the igno- 
rant, degraded and submerged poor of our large cities. 
To these must be added that class of men who live 
upon the vices and extravagances of the rich, and the 
namby-pamby, fossilized mechanics, business men and 
agents, who gently sink into the lower strata without 
a struggle. Presuming that the numerical force of 
each party is about equal, and agreeing that the power 
of aggregate wealth and the administration of political 
government is with the monopolists, the timid would 
at once conclude that monopoly was sure of the vic- 
tory and that the trade unions were powerless. 

It is the old, old contest that has ever been waged 
the old enemy in a new form. The barons won Magna 
Charta from the king; the peasantry of this country 
won political independence from the mother country; 
the suffrage was won in England without the bloodshed 
of war, but not without the bloodshed of sacrifice. 

Monopoly is the last full fruit of the present indus- 
trial system. It is poisonous, but it is also seedless as 
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it is soulless. It is the antithesis of the trade union. 
It is and must be a despotism. 

The trade unions seek to overcome the competition 
of wageworkers with wageworkers, in the interest of 
its class, and thus for all classes, by making all pros- 
perous. The monopolists seek to overcome their com- 
petitors and make them servitors to their will. 

There is no peace under despotism. The feudal 
barons fought each other; monopoly will contest with 
monopoly. 

It is the function of the trade unions to create a 
democratic monopoly of labor. They must be the 
banking houses, as well as the army and navy; they 
must be the insurance offices and the fraternal society 
of laborers. The small unions must form themselves 
into national or international unions, and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor must step forward out of its 
present loose form of federation into a compact gov- 
ernment, in which the autonomy of each national and 
international union must be preserved. A system of 
revenue must be inaugurated commensurate with the 
seriousness of the work at hand. Guerilla warfare 
must be replaced with a system of scientific warfare. 
The allied forces must be brought into closer relations. 
The men who fight the battles must be fed, and, if 
need be, pensioned when hopelessly disabled by lock- 
outs or blacklisting. 

Treaties, offensive and defensive, along the line of 
opposition to the power of trusts, syndicates and mon- 
opolies must be arranged with organizations working 
to this end, the trade unions holding their jurisdictions 
over all matters of wages, shop rules, strikes, etc. 

Educational clubs must be established, under the 
charge of the federation, and every effort made to 
employ competent men to conduct educational work. 

The trade unions will succeed, because democracy 
will prevail over despotism. They will succeed, as 
they always have succeeded, in the ratio of their rev- 
enue, benefits and numerical strength. Cheap men 
are easily purchased, and cheap unions easily dis- 
couraged and defeated. One million five hundred 
thousand men, with a treasury of $15,000,000, can add 
a million men to the ranks and $10,000,000 in funds. 
If we put none but tried, true trade unionists on 
guard, we cannot fail. 

A few lessons in the advantages of a large circula- 
tion would be beneficial to the newspaper press, and 
direction should be given as to the concentration of 
the fight against the weakest point in the fortifications 
of oppression. 

The greatest monopoly is the monopoly of time. 

The purchasing power of a day’s work is the unit of 
value and must be preserved. Ten years ago I wrote: 
The wageworker is a business man. He has time, 
endurance and skill to sell. If he sells ten hours for 
a day’s work, he depreciates the unit of value; if he 
sells but eight hours, he increases its value. Every 
hour captured lessens the power of the monopoly of 
things. 

As trade unionists within the union, we are equal 
stockholders. We discuss the business of how to 


increase the purchasing power of a day’s work. How 
to increase our membership, and how to increase and 
use our funds. We discuss principles and measures. 
Outside of the walls of the union we are still trade 
unionists, and are equally stockholders in our suffrages 
as Citizens of the United States, and are bound to wrest 
from the hands of individualistic monopolies those 
functions that of right belong to the corporate body 
of citizens. 

Resolutions must be followed by resolution. The 
esprit de corps must be stimulated. False leaders and 
all men who trade their birthright of unionism for the 
mess of pottage of political pelf must be relegated to 
the rear. The war for the emancipation of labor is 
now on. We cannot win by making faces at each 
other, or at the enemy, or by platform denunciation. 
We have written platforms, amended constitutions and 
adopted resolutions. We have cried out, “agitate, 
educate and organize,’’ and all this has been well, but 
now we must learn as well as teach. We must sacrifice 
our time and money, and, harder still, our peculiar 
fads, and join hands with all who will help in the 
struggle for industrial liberty. 

My faith is unshaken—yes, grows stronger as years 
roll on. 

I may not live to see the day, 
But earth will glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming. 

God grant that day may come in peace, as it most 
assuredly will, unless, intoxicated with power, the 
plutocracy and aristocracy of wealth shall commit the 
final overt act in their conspiracy against liberty. 


- ore 


Hindsight: A Review of the Political 
Revolt. 
BY HENRY WHITE. 

The political campaign just closed has produced 
such a deep impression upon the public mind that I 
also am unable to relieve my mind of the echo. While 
some still exult over the outcome, there are serious 
moments when even they must realize how quickly a 
growing minority can become a majority that will 
sweep away the conditions they so desperately main- 
tained. During the present lull we are better able to 
review the events and study the causes with some 
impartiality. Public opinion, like a ship, can be guided 
best when much in motion, as it is during such activity 
that leaders of thought can accomplish in a brief time 
what otherwise would require a generation. 

From the standpoint of a trade unionist, there is 
much to be said upon this subject, for while we under- 
stand that the workers must look primarily to their 
trade union in order to obtain real industrial inde- 
pendence and a larger share of wealth, still at the 
same time they cannot afford to ignore the general polit- 
ical and economic conditions which operate against 
them. 

Those who have basked in the sunshine of life, and 
shut their eyes to the sufferings of their fellows, look 
upon the disturbance as the work of agitators, just as 
the Indian medicine man diagnoses a sickness as a 
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visitation from an evil spirit, but those who, through 
their practical organizing work, feel the very heart- 
beats of the toilers, know only too well how patiently 
they bear their burdens, and that they can only be 
roused to concerted action after years of persistent 
educational work, and then only under circumstances 
of the most favorable kind. 

That such conditions are now apparent even the 
most ‘“‘patriotic upholder of national honor’’ must 
appreciate. The influences which, during the hottest 
period of last summer, almost swept one of the old 
dominant parties off its feet, and then overwhelmed 
the other party, were not generated at the moment. 
That part of the public which depends for its infor- 
mation upon the daily newspapers, so regarded it, but 
those who think for themselves see in it the crystali- 
zation of the movement manifested by the third parties, 
which formed from time to time, and at each election 
largely increased its vote. The marvelous growth of 
the l’armers Alliance and kindred associations, the 
development of the labor organizations, all derived 
their origin from the same inspiration. 

The trade union may differ from the others in that 
it grapples with the economic conditions as they exist 
in each trade, but it clearly encounters opposition 
from the same sources, raises the same prejudices, and 
to further heighten the similarity, the members of the 
unions are largely connected with the other parties or 
associations. It is also well to note that those who 
are imbued with the radical ideas of the movement 
are not actuated by any particular philosophy or 
scheme of social reconstruction, but rather regard the 
demands formulated in the light of immediate reform 
measures, 

As judged by their declarations and platforms, the 
following are the chief evils sought to be corrected 
through legislation: 

/irst—The domination by the moneyed combina- 
tions over the legislatures and the courts, as shown by 
the granting of franchises and decisions rendered favor- 
able to them, 

Second—The monopoly of land and the absorption 
of the national domain by speculators and railroads. 

Third—The contraction of the currency, and the 
increasing proportion of the productive wealth annu- 
ally required to pay interest and rent. 

Jourth—The invasion of the states by federal troops, 
against the will of local authorities, during labor dis- 
turbances, and the granting of injunctions by the 
federal courts, with the evident purpose of overawing 
labor, 

Fifth—The unequal burden of taxation, because of 
the shirking by the wealthy of their equitable share, 
as shown by the nullifying of the income tax law and 
the comparatively low tax assessments collected from 


the largest property holders. 

All the above enumerated evils are sought to be 
remedied by measures which are direct in their appli- 
cation, with the exception of the money question, 
which involves a somewhat complicated theory of 
finance, upon which differences exist. The abolition 
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of what are called national- banks, the direct issuance 
of greenbacks within the credit limit of the nation, 
and the independent, free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at the present ratio, are the means proposed to 
break the power of the banking interests, to supply 
the needed amount of money and to otherwise reform 
the financial system. 

Direct legislation, as 'a means of checking misgov- 
ernment, has also been lately incorporated into the 
program. 

The Chicago platform, which has so scared the con- 
servative elements, represents in substance, but in 
very mild language, demands which aim to rectify the 
abuses set forth. 

As long as the people clung with such tenacity to 
their party organizations, which became mere machines 
for nominating rival sets of candidates, and were con- 
trolled by the same interests, the issues that sprang 
to the fore in Chicago were kept in the background. 
Now that the contest is waged directly against. the 
established order of things, we find previous party 
lines obliterated. That particular class of business 
men known as financiers and the privileged classes 
were strangely united the world over in combating the 
party of the Chicago platform. All the tremendous 
influences which they command were brought to bear 
against the party, and although a portion of the farm- 
ers and working people sided with them, still about 
forty-five per cent of the total vote was cast for the 
platform and candidates, and a change in the result in 
a few close western states would have captured the 
presidency. In addition, a very large representation 
in congress has been secured. 

For the first time in our history the people are 
brought face to face with the social problem and are 
forced to declare themselves without evasion. The 
dismal science of political economy has become in- 
tensely alive. Every hall, school house, church and 
street corner has been transformed into a forum, and 
the same interest continues. 

That all this has a tendency to unsettle business 
cannot be gainsaid, but there are worse things than 
unsettled business. ‘Telling those with a grieved 
heart and troubled mind to look cheerful won’t do; 
neither will using abuse nor wrapping yourself within 
the American flag. 

Our experience and judgment favor separating the 
trade unions, as such, from this general agitation, in 
order that its distinctive function may not be inter- 
fered with, particularly as economic independence in 
the shop enables the workers to more intelligently and 
freely exercise their citizenship, which was clearly 
proven to be the case during the campaign. 

- — 

INDIVIDUAI, possession is the condition of social 
life; five thousand years of property demonstrate it. 
Property is the suicide of society. Possession is a 
right; property is against right. er property 
while maintaining possession, and, by this simple 
modification of the principle, you will revolutionize 
law, government, economy and institutions; you will 
drive evil from the face of the earth.—/voudhon. 
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Convict Labor. 
BY HORACE M. EATON. 

Not the least perplexing of the many serious ques- 
tions confronting organized labor at the present time 
is: In what way can we most effectually dispose of 
the evil of the present system of convict labor? 

Granted that, as a result of past and present social 
and industrial inequality, poverty and crime are on the 
increase, thus making necessary frequent enlargements 
of the houses of correction and penal institutions of 
the various states to provide quarters for a constantly 
increasing criminal class, and it becomes a question of 
vital importance to them who are not criminals how 
the labor of the inmates of these institutions shall be 
employed. 

To-day, in every penal institution known to the 
writer, the labor of the inmates is engaged in produc- 
ing some one or more commodities to be sold in the 
open market in direct competition with the production 
of free and law-abiding citizens. In most cases the 
labor of the convicts is sold to the highest bidder. 
This makes it possible for a shoe manufacturer in 
Massachusetts to buy the labor of the convicts of the 
state prison at Richmond, Va., at twenty-one cents a 
day, or thereabouts, and then with ‘‘we are never 
undersold”’ as his motto, he may proceed to defy com- 
petition and to bring untold misery upon the free (?) 
employes of his would-be competitors. 

Brooms, shirts, shoes, saddles and harnesses, buttons, 
cigars, brushes, small woodenware, etc., are among 
the most common articles produced by convict labor, 
and the workers in any of these trades will acknowl- 
edge that the prices under which convict-made articles 
are sold have a ruinous effect upon prices and wages 
on similar lines of goods produced by free labor. 

Numerous schemes have been devised to abate the 
evil effects of such ruinous competition, the most not- 
able of which are, perhaps, first, branding all prison- 
manufactured goods ‘‘prison-made,”’ and, second, diver- 
sified industries in the reformatory institutions of each 
state, with an interchange of products and producing 
for use only. The first depends for its value wholly 
upon the disposition of the purchasing public to pur- 
chase ‘‘fair goods’’ rather than patronize the ‘‘bargain 
counter,’’ which is at best of doubtful value, as most 
of these articles can be found with a ‘‘union label’’ 
guarantee against prison labor, should the purchaser 
so desire. It would, of course, be of some value as a 
means of tracing goods from one state to another, and 
would, perhaps, enable the trade unions to bring greater 
pressure to bear upon the public, but the “bargain 
counters’ would still exist and this class of goods 
would still find eager buyers so long as the labor of 
convicts produces it FOR SALE. The second prop- 
sition is a species of involuntary co-operation, too 
closely allied to state socialism to be regarded with 
much favor by state legislatures, and, moreover, con- 
tains the same objectionable feature, viz: Productive 
industry of the criminal class. ‘That marks the pres- 
ent system, the only difference being that under the 


present system, more goods are sold in open market, 
while under the other system more goods would be 
exchanged between different institutions. In neither 
case are the institutions of any state able to supply 


“their entire wants, and in both cases the inmate is 


probably more dangerous to society than when at 
large. 

When our legislators are approached on the subject 
of the abolition of convict labor in productive enter- 
prises, they usually admit that it is an evil, but can 
see no way to abolish it, and ask us to ‘“‘suggest some 
other plan of productive employment’’ not open to 
the objections that have repeatedly been made to pro- 
ductive employment. 

The ethics of the modern legislator do not permit 
him to conceive of any other plan of employment, 
except such plan as will produce revenue for the state 
in the interest of the tax-payers, and he appears not 
to realize that the interests of free, law-abiding citi- 
zens should, in any well-governed state, be considered 
of more importance than the interests of the inmates 
of its reformatory institutions or its penurious tax- 
payers. . 

The writer believes it is high time that the labor 
organizations of the country should make common 
cause in the abolition of productive convict labor. 

To do this, we need legislation in every state, and 
national legislation to govern the matter in all the 
states. To obtain this and other needed legislation, 
all organized labor must hold to a strict account every 
legislator; must be at all times ready to act as a unit in 
casting a labor vote, and give the powers that are to 
understand that the just demands of labor are no 
longer to be trifled with, but must be met. 

Organized labor should serve notice that it will no 
longer tolerate a condition of society wherein the felon 
is furnished with work, food and shelter, while law- 
abiding citizens are starving and freezing in idleness; 
that tax-payers who are satisfied with present con- 
ditions must themselves support the criminal class 
created by these conditions; that while they may be 
able to shift the burden of taxation from their shoulders 
to those of the working class, they cannot shift it on 
to the ever-increasing army of the unemployed; that 
we demand the abolition of the present system of con- 
vict labor, and that we prefer to inaugurate co-operation 
in our own way rather than through their state’s prison 
plan. 

If the wage-earners, in looking after their individual 
and collective interests, were prompted by the same 
unity of purpose and action that characterizes the 
approaches of the Grand Army of the Republic upon 
the pension department at Washington, or the readi- 
ness of some to accept the boodle of the politician in 
a political campaign, or, better yet, the almost com- 
plete unanimity with which they themSelves growl at 
present conditions, such trivial matters as convict labor, 
and many yore serious questions, would be summarily 
disposed of by ‘an overwhelming public displeasure, 
dominated by organized labor sentiment. 
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BRITISH CONGRESS AND AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The methods of work at a British Trades Union Congress and at an American Federation convention differ 


in many respects. 
which were new to them. 


In 1894, at Denver, John Burns and David Holmes were much interested in our ways, many of 
Last year, Messrs. Cowey and Mawdsley commented on points in our proceedings 


which were unlike those to which they had been accustomed. Thus far the visits of the British delegates have 


resulted in at least one decided change in their congress at home. 


The vote is now taken, on test questions, on 


the number of members in the unions represented, instead of as formerly, on the number of delegates present at 


the congress. 


vote) for the counting of delegates’ cards by tellers (as is done in the congress). 
in the count may occur, and the delegates are not put on their record. 
the secretary, and the constituents of every delegate may ascertain how he votes. 


Another change spoken of for the congress is substituting the roll-call (which is our way on test 


By the latter method, mistakes 
But by the roll-call, all present may check 
Last year our delegates to 


Great Britain mentioned in their report several other salient differences between our methods and those of the 


congress. Subjoined is an outline sketch in parallel columns of the business carried on by the two bodies. 


Dele- 


gates to our coming convention may, perhaps, learn something from the way things are done across the water. 


BRITISH CONGRESS. 
Between conventions, the only representative and executive 
body is the Parliamentary Committee. 
There is, therefore, no British Federation of Labor, and no 
continuous federation of the trade unionists of Great Britain. 


The Parliamentary Committee is elected by ballot by the con- 
gress, the last day; but the committee selects its own chairman, 
upder a tradition of its own, which requires that the member 
the longest in the committee without a break, and who has not 
been chairman, shall be selected. 

‘The secretary of the Parliamentary Committee is a paid offi 
cial; he has an assistant. The committee headquarters are in 
London, 

The twelve members of the Parliamentary Committee meet 
on call in London during the sessions of parliament, and receive 
compensation for each session. 

The business of the Parliamentary Committee between the 
annual congresses is to ask parliament for legislation. 


The details for an approaching congress are arranged by the 
Parliamentary Committee, which holds daily sessions for the 
week preceding the congress, in the city in which the congress 
is to be held. 

A committee of local unionists arranges for the reception of 
the delegates and for their entertainment when not in session. 

The Parliamentary Committee prints, for the use of the con- 
gress, an “Agenda’’-—a list of the resolutions to be considered. 
They are classified and printed in pamphlet form. 

All resolutions to be considered must appear in this “Agenda,” 
and to have a place there must have been submitted to the Par- 
liamentary Committee at least six weeks before the congress, 
and then submitted to the delegates-elect, who must have sent 
in their amendments four weeks before the meeting of the 
congress, 

By the British method, it is known from day to day precisely 
the hour when any given resolution is to be considered, and all 
interested are consequently on hand. 


The resolutions considered by the congress relate to legisla- 
tion only; nearly all ask that parliament shall do some stated 
thing; a very few others make demands of city councils and 
like bodies. 

No resolution can be amended in the least, by additions or 
otherwise. The question is the resolution or nothing. 

The resolutions merely stand as instructions for the Parlia- 
mentary Committee for the ensuing year. 

‘The congress has, therefore, no “platform”’ for political action, 


Delegations draw the first day for choice of seats in the hall, 
every seat being numbered, and admission to the hall being 
given only to members on showing tickets. 


There are galleries for spectators and seats on the stage for 


invited guests. 
Tables are placed in front of the chairman's stand for the 


AMERICAN CONVENTION, 


Between conventions, the representative and executive body 
is the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

There isan American Federation of Labor, with permanent 
headquarters, a president, four vice-presidents, a secretary, and 
a treasurer. 

The American Federation of Labor officers are chosen by the 
convention by ballot; on roll-call, when there is more than one 
candidate; by a v/va-voce vote, if there is but one. 


The paid officials of the American Federation of Labor are a 
president and secretary. 


The Executive Council meets on call at headquarters and at 
conventions, the unsalaried members receiving compensation 
for each occasion. 

‘The Executive Council concerns itself with not only state and 
national legislation, but with organization, strikes, boycotts, 
grievances, etc. 

The details for an approaching convention, such as hiring a 
hall, arranging for printing, etc , are attended to by the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Federation. 


Similar arrangements—the city itself usually contributing to 
the entertainment of the visitors. 

There is no “Agenda” made up before the assembling of the 
convention, excepting such resolutions as may be sent to the 
secretary two weeks before the convention. 

Most of the resolutions considered by the convention are, as 
a rule, submitted the first day, or the second, though any dele- 
gate may introduce a resolution at any time, unless a motion is 
passed limiting the time for such introduction, when it requires 
unanimous consent. 


Under the American method, the delegate must be in his seat 
at all times, to guard his interests, lest, by suspension of the 
rules, or for other causes, the resolutions he wishes to favor or 
oppose may come up unexpectedly. 

The resolutions considered by the convention cover a wide 
scope—legislation, boycotts, labels, propaganda, organization, 
grievances, the FEDERATIONIST, salaries, etc. 


Any resolution may be amended at any time before a vote on 
it, by additions or omissions, or otherwise. 

The committee on resolutions usually embody their intent 
and the extent to which they are binding. 

The American Federation of Labor has no “platform,” but 
has passed resolutions that stand as legislative demands. 

Members seat themselves as they please, and bring in their 
friends; though, if a member desires a particular seat, his wish 
is usually respected by the others. The sessions are public, 
excepting when in executive. 

Similar arrangements are had at the conventions. 


Similar arrangements. The press takes an increased interest 
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reporters. At Cardiff sixty-two were present; at Edinburgh 
about the same number, where reporters of non-union papers 
were excluded. 

At Edinburgh several women delegates were present. 


Among the spectators regularly present taking notes at Edin- 
burgh were: Representatives of the German and Belgian gov- 
ernments, a secretary of the British board of trade, the co-oper- 
ators’ delegates, representatives of several economic societies 
of England and France. 

The chairman of the Parliamentary Committee calls the con- 
gress to order the first day, making a formal address. 

The delegates are welcomed to the city by the mayor in an 
address, the city council or other members of the corporation 
being seated on the platform. 

A local union man is elected to preside over the congress for 
the week, the Parliamentary Committee having first declared 
him to be acceptable and his address to be appropriate. He is 
prompted by the chairman of the Parliamentary Committee. 

A local union man is clected secretary of the congress. He 
keeps the minutes, records the votes, etc. 

The congress then elects, for the week, a vice-president, a 
treasurer, and two auditors, the latter to go over the Parlia- 
mentary Committee's accounts. 

A standing order committee of five is next elected, and the 
Parliamentary Committee goes out of office. 

Lastly, in organizing, eight tellers are elected, who act 
throughout the week, and receive pay. Each delegate votes on 
the number of members he represents. 

The congress has no standing deliberative committees. All 
its work of considering resolutions, etc., is done in session of 
the whole congress. This may explain why the congress con- 
fines its work to legislation. If it went into considering labels, 
propaganda, grievances, etc., sifting every point and question, 
it would be in session for weeks. 

Deliberative business is begun by the reading of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee's report by its secretary. A printed copy 
has been, meantime, put on every delegate’s desk. It reviews 
the work of the committee for the year. The president of the 
congress then reads his opening address. 

The Parliamentary Committee’s report is discussed. 

The “Agenda” is taken up and discussed in its order, the res- 
olutions being numbered. 

A certain time in a mid-week day is given for the addresses 
of fraternal delegates, co-operators, etc. 

The minutes of the congress from day to day are not printed. 
The members get their accounts from the daily press. 

The president has the right of closure and exercises it on 
every resolution. He may refuse an appeal, a challenge of a 
vote, or a question of privilege. 

The president calls members to order, first, by word; then by 
a small gong; lastly, by a large hand-bell. 

The president, where a vote is called for by unions, directs 
the tellers to count by cards. The delegates hold up their cards 
to the view of the tellers of their section of the hall. These 
tellers count the cards, and then all the eight tellers, assembled 
together, add up the seperate counts. 

A number of the delegations in the congress vote under the 
unit rule. 

In electing officers, those receiving the higher votes are usu- 
ally declared elected, even if not receiving a majority of the 
votes. A special resolution may call for ‘‘a vote on the exhaust- 
ive principle’"—which means a call for a majority vote. 

The result of the vote for the Parliamentary Committee is 
announced the last day, nominations being handed in the first 
day, and the voting having been by ballot. 

The delegates to America are now elected the last day, by the 
congress, and not, as formerly, by the Parliamentary Committee. 


The congress cannot, under its rules, last more than one week 
—from Monday to Saturday, inclusive. The members usually 
start home at noon Saturday. 

Finally, an official report of the proceedings is printed—a 
work of one hundred pages or more—by the Parliamentary 
Committee. 


in the conventions year by year. No reporters have ever yet 
been excluded. 


The American Federation of Labor convention usually has 
several women delegates. 

Government representatives, excepting those from bureaus 
of statistics, etc., are not seen at the conventions, but econom- 
ists, etc., are usually in attendance. 


The president of the American Federation of Labor calls the 
convention to order, usually with a brief speech. 

The delegates are sometimes welcomed by the mayor, and 
sometimes by the governor of the state, and also by a local 
unionist, selected by the local committee. 

The president of the American Federation of Labor presides 
at all the sessions, occasionally relieved, at his own request, by 
a delegate. 


The secretary of the American Federation of Labor is secre- 
tary of theconvention. He hasone assistant, a local union man. 

The president directs the chief executive officers of three 
national! unions to appoint one delegate-elect each to assemble 
three days prior to the convention to audit the accounts. 

A committee on rules, appointed at the first session, performs 
a part of the duties of the standing orders committee. 

The secretary polls all votes from a printed poll-list, each 
delegate having one vote for each 100 members or majority 
fraction represented. Less than 100, one vote. 

The president announces the standing committees, which are 
appointed by him—committees on rules, resolutions, grievances, 
legislation, etc, each of which considers in committee the reso- , 
lutions or other business of the convention coming within its 
purview, and recommending or disapproving action. 


Deliberative business is begun by thé presentation of the 
reports for the year of the president, secretary, treasurer and 
Executive Council, each official reading his own report; printed 
copies are then distributed. 


The reports of the officers are referred to proper committees. 

Resolutions from the various committees are discussed, each 
committee obtaining a portion of the convention's time. 

There is no rule as to when visiting delegates and others may 
be heard; such speeches continue through the week. 

The minutes of the convention are printed under the super- 
vision of the secretary, day by day. 

The president has no right of closure; he must obey the par- 
liamentary laws, which permits questions of privilege, points 
of order, challenges of decision, etc. 

The president, in calling members to order, wields a gavel. 


The president, when a vote by unions is called for, directs the 
secretary to call the roll; during the roll-call, every delegate 
can follow it, note how each member votes, and see that the 
secretary's report is correct. 


The unit rule is unusual in the convention. 


In elections, a candidate must receive a majority of all votes 
cast before being declared elected, no matter how many ballot- 
ings are required, the lowest candidate being dropped each 
time. 

Nomination and election of the American Federation of Labor 
officials take place at any time selected by the convention, usu- 
ally toward the close 

The American Federation of Labor delegates to the British 
Trades Union Congress are usually elected by the convention 
on the last day. , 

The convention meets on the second Monday of December, 
and continues in session until all the business is transacted, 
usually eight or nine days. 

Similarly, a full official report is issued by the secretary at 
the close of the convention. 
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Other differences may be traced between the congress and the convention. In the congress the word boycott 
may not be mentioned in connection with the name of an employer; to convey the idea even is forbidden by law; 
and the delegate bringing up a boycott in any form would render himself liable to prosecution; but in the American 
Federation of Labor convention there is no fear of any such law—judge-made or otherwise. In the congress the 
railroad employes are a considerable force; in the convention the railroad men are not yet represented. At Edin- 
burgh no cigarmaker delegates were present; at American Federation of Labor conventions the cigarmakers are 
always present in goodly number. In the congress no two of a trade can go on the parliamentary committee; the 
same is an unwritten law in the American Federation of Labor as to its officials. 

There are features of decided resemblance in the two bodies. In the congress, among the 350 delegates, 
there are perhaps thirty who are orators—men who, in speaking, easily fall into the oratorical manner and sustain 
it well to the end of their address. In the convention about the same proportion, or, perhaps, a few more, of the 





delegates have like gifts. In both the socialists, now in a decided minority, try for the balance of power on test 
votes, and on occasions manifest a solidarity in applause. Congress and convention alike are popular with the 
politicians of the city in which they meet—more so than the great majority of the delegates care for. With both 


bodies junketing takes up but little time during the week. 


In both the good-natured laugh in chorus knocks out 


more wrong-headed delegates than wordy argument or hostile cries. In both assemblies the business proceeds 


with dispatch, seriousness and wholesome good-humor. 


—_— > 


Education: The Cornerstone of Our 
Movement. 
BY JAMES DUNCAN. 

When we consider the depression in trade since 1892 
it is matter for congratulation that the great labor 
organizations of the country during that period have 
so admirably held their own. Some trades suffered in 
membership, others in discipline, while a few had to 
accept reductions in wages, but the moral of the test 
applied was that occupations in which organization 
was the strongest, discipline the best and dues the 
highest were least harmed by the panic ; this in itself 
should be sufficient to awaken interest enough among 
the members of less fortunate trades to follow the 
methods utilized to bring about the successes of the 
older unions. The depression, while it had its 
reverses, also had its limited advantages. One of 
these was that idle men had more time to study their 
real needs than heretofore ; newspapers and books fell 
into their hands, and they lost no time with unneces- 
sary formula, but set about acquiring knowledge and 
doing their own thinking. 

The labor movement is in its natural element when 
the men and women composing it get to thinking ; 
they then refuse to be lured away with will-o’-the-wisp 
notions and crack-brained theories; they demand 
facts, and, to be satisfied, must have them ; they are 
convinced that good results are the only safe kind of 
evidence, and for them they look. New theories may 
have scientific names, but that is not conclusive. 
Speakers and writers contending for something new 
come and go, and with them their special ‘‘ isms,’’ but 
the flitting effect is unstable, therefore unsatisfactory. 
The present is the time under consideration, the future 
but incidental ; so facts, proved facts as to the better- 
ment of our condition, are only in order. This brings 
us to the consideration of the salient points of success- 
ful trade unionism and what should be done in the 
immediate future for the wage-earning class. To 
search for new light is an experiment, and, besides, 
we have little time just now to do so; hence, the util- 


ity of the situation calls for selecting from well tried 
methods the best obtainable, then following those 
selected to their logical application. 

Reading, we said, has awakened in idle men’s minds 
a new sense of right. This, then, would seem a good 
thing to encourage ; it also suggests the question: Can 
the labor movement be benefited or harmed by edu- 
cation? Education of the dearest acquired kind— 
that from experience—has brought about everything, 
direct or indirect, we now enjoy in connection with 
our trade associations ; hence, would appear of great 
benefit to the labor movement. 

Education by itself, although a prime factor in our 
progress, is not all that is necessary ; we need organi- 
zation to fill the bill, but the latter is dependent for its 
permanency on the former, and therefore, while of 
great importance, is nevertheless not to be considered 
as a method to pursue to the detriment of legislation 
for the unlimited spread of education. 

If these conclusions are logical, we find education to 
be the cornerstone of the labor movement. This 
being so, our faith is well founded, and a /iberal 
education and how to find it should be emblazoned on 
the escutcheon of the trade union movement as long 
as wage-earning exists. 

Says T. H. Huxley: 

That man, I think, has a liberal education who has 
been so trained in youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure 
all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of ; 
whose intellect is a clear, cold logic engine, with all 
its parts of — strength, and in smooth working 
order ; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any 
kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind ; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of 
nature and of the laws of her operations; one who, no 
stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose pas- 
sions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, 
the servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate 
all vileness and to respect others as himself. 

Such an one, and no other, I conceive, has a liberal 
education, for he is, as completely as man can be, in 
harmony with nature. He will make the best of her 
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and she of him. They will get on together finely— 
she as his ever benificent mother, he as her mouth- 
piece, her conscious self, her minister and interpreter. 


What better doctrine could we espouse than this— 
to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate 
all vileness, and to respect others as ourselves? This 
is the heart blood, as it were, of the trade union 
movement, and if the lesson is followed it opens up a 
field for active work no race or class of men can ever 
get tired of or say: Hold, enough! Our efforts, there- 
fore, should be directed toward free and compulsory 
education in every state and territory. This is a 
reform we can force recognition of without *‘ going 
into politics.’’ The double standard money question 
was forced upon the public notice by labor, and would 
have succeeded but for lack of information on the 
subject ; therefore, there is no reason why the educa- 
tion question should not be equally launched, and with 
greater success, as ‘‘party’’ on such an important 
issue would not be known, or, if it did appear, the 
opposition would have such a weak case as to merit 
general condemnation. Free and compulsory educa- 
tion would solve the child labor question. Children 
would be in school instead of in the factory. 

This does not mean that all efforts for progress 
should be abandoned to demand liberal education ; it 
means that beyond the routine work of our trade 
unions all spare energy should be made in this direc- 
tion. On our public schools depends the future 
advancement of the labor movement. The earnest 
worker for organized labor cannot be better employed 
than in furthering this idea. Politics has been evoked 
as a solution of our ills, but the further in this line 
one goes the more one realizes one is chasing a mir- 
rage. Legislation we need, politics we should evade. 
We should hold on to our present system of organiza- 
tion, but let us lose no chance to favor educational 
processes. Imparted knowledge does not diminish 
our store of learning, it rather enhances it. The 
labor movement is on safe ground when “‘ education ”’ 
and ‘‘ organization ’’ are its watchwords. 





Trade Unionists, Stand Fast! 
BY JOHN B. LENNON. 


The year 1896 has brought much of suffering and 
want to the workers of our country. The avenues of 
our industrial life have been paralyzed and stagnant 
as never before in the history of the United States. 
The price paid for labor, and the price paid for the 
products of labor, have, to some extent, been reduced. 
While this statement is generally true, the trade union- 
ists of our great republic have grounds for self-con- 
gratulation, in the well-known fact that the reductions 
suffered by the union man or woman, have been infin- 
itesimal when compared with the sweeping and gen- 
eral reductions imposed upon the unorganized. 

The scarcity of labor has rapidly added to the great 
army of the unemployed, and to-day we have before us 
for solution the great problem: What can be done to 
save the unemployed from becoming permanent paupers 
or criminals, and, instead, restore them to lives of use- 


fulness to themselves and to humanity? The trade 
union is the only agency that has even tried to offer 
a solution for this great and increasing evil, which, if 
not checked, must eventually destroy our civilization. 
We say reduce the daily hours of toil to not exceed 
eight per day; take the children under sixteen years 
of age out of factory, mine and shop. These two 
remedies, applied to all branches of industry, would 
give employment to all the thousands now idle, who 
are vainly tramping our land seeking work. The solu- 
tion we offer is practical, and in harmony with the 
best interests of humanity. 

Trade unionists too often hide their light under a 
bushel, as if they were ashamed of the history and 
achievements of their organization. Mistakes have 
been made by the trade union, crimes have been com- 
mitted in its name, but the same is true of all human 
institutions. The trade union has ever been the 
organized, and, therefore, the effective, protest of the 
workers against wrong and oppression. While the 
specific object of the trade union is the attainment of 
better industrial environments for the workers of the 
world, the trade union does not forget the moral, 
social and intellectual elevation of the individual 
member. Trade unionists are rarely found in the 
prisons of the different states; their children are sel- 
dom to be seen in poor houses or public places of 
charity. The teaching and influence of the union 


- have ever been in the direction of greater self-reliance 


and greater self-respect. Our unions have been school 
houses for the members, social and economic questions 
have been discussed and studied, until to-day we are 
creating a new social and political economy that will 
yet rule the world on principles of justice and right. 

We are not organized to despoil the rich and power- 
ful, but to prevent them from despoiling us. We ask 
no dividing up of the accumulated wealth of the 
world, but we do demand and will not give over the 
struggle until the worker receives for his labor the 
full fruits thereof. 

From year to year, life must be made more and mote 
worth the living. To help attain this is the mission 
of the trade union. This labor question that we are 
trying to solve is the paramount question of our times. 
Upon its proper solution depends the future welfare 
of our race. Looking backward through the pages of 
history, and seeing what has been accomplished through 
the ages, we can be hopeful for the days yet to come. 
Recognition of the principle of the fatherhood of God 
and common brotherhood of man is more of a reality 
to-day than at any time in the past. This makes us 
confident and hopeful to continue the struggle for 
labor’s emancipation. Men and women of labor, 
stand fast by the trade union; demonstrate to all the 
world that your efforts are on lines that will make 
men and women better men and better women in every 
true sense, and the day will surely come whien all 
humanity will properly appreciate the trade union. 





THE rice coolies at Tokio, Japan, struck for an 
increase of wages, October 2. 
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Vou. III. 


THE CONVENTION AND ITS OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 

On the 14th day of December, 1896, the 
representatives of nearly all the great trade 
unions of the United States will assemble at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in the sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. 
Therefore, before we shall again have the 
opportunity of addressing our readers, this 
representative conclave of the organized work- 
ers of the country will have come and gone 
and. its record be ready to pass the criticism of 
friend and foe. 

It may. be necessary to dispel an illusion 
still. prevailing in the minds of many that these 
gatherings of the A. F, of L. are meetings of 
great masses of men; but few are aware, or, if 
aware, care to investigate, the causes which 
have led the Federation to adopt the plan by 
which its conventions are attended by an ap- 
parently small number of delegates for an 
organization of such vast numerical strength. 

Experience has fully demonstrated that a 
gathering of large numbers never was and 
never can be a reasoning, intelligent, legisla- 
tive body; that where large numbers meet in 
conventions, whose time is necessarily limited, 


the work is really decided by the manipulators 
of what becomes, not a convention, but a 
*‘machine,’’ awaiting only the formal endorse- 
ment of the assembled delegates. In other 
words, a few constitute themselves ‘‘the bosses,’’ 
while the masses simply become their ‘‘tools of 
trade.”’ 

With this object lesson constantly before the 
workers, they have profited by it. The trade 
unions are in their very nature the acme of 
democracies ; they retain all that is best in 
representative gatherings, discarding all that 
is vicious or tending to evil, hence it was 
determined that the conventions of the Federa- 
tion shall be composed of the smallest possible 
nuinber of delegates consistent with the rights 
of all, and still give the full voting strength of 
the membership represented. 

The constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor provides that an organization with 
less than 4,000 members shall be entitled to 
but one delegate ; from 4,000 to 8,000, but two 
delegates; from 8,000 to 16,000, but three 
delegates ; from 16,000 to 32,000, four dele- 
gates ; from 32,000 to 64,000, five delegates ; 
and so on. Thus it will be seen that the 
membership represented increases in a geomet- 
rical ratio to an arithmetical increase in the 
number of delegates who shall represent them ; 
yet, in order that the full rights and wishes of 
the masses may have full weight and influence, 
each delegate casts one vote for every 100 
members he represents. 

In the hands of this gathering of the repre- 
sentatives of the real workers of our country 
the interests and hopes of all are committed. 
To this convention the gaze of all are directed, 
on its decisions grave questions of the future 
depend. 

The work of a more thorough and complete 
organization of the workers is of paramount 
importance to all things else. There need be 
no apprehension that the workers, when once 
organized, will fail to find a ‘‘ way out’’ of 
their unjust environments, but to organize 
them ; to organize upon a permanent basis is 
the first question, and to secure that we must 
earn and deserve their confidence. This we 
have already obtained to a large degree; and 
we should continue to extend our field of opera- 
tions until the righteous shield of organization 
c.vers, protects, defends, advances and eman- 
cipates all the toilers. To devise the plans by 
which this—the organization of all the work- 
ers—may be secured is the first duty of the 
convention. 

The questions of securing a reduction in the 
hours of labor ; the enactment of better laws 
to advance the interests of the workers, adult 
and young; the means to fully present the 
claims of the wage earners upon modern soci- 
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ety; the creation of a healthier public opinion 
of the demands and the underlying principles 
of the labor movement ; to beat back the forces 
which seek to crush the organization of labor ; 
these, and a host of other questions of greater 
and smaller moment, will come before the dele- 
gates to the Cincinnati convention for action 
and decision. 

Much of our success will depend upon the 
manner with which we conduct our affairs— 
the wise conclusions at which we may arrive. 
Let each delegate feel that upon him rests the 
great .responsibility of representing the best 
iterests of the working masses; that their 
lives, their hopes, their liberty, now and here- 
after, are in his hands; and that, after the 
work. is done, the workers may with gladdened 
and upturned eyes, with cheeks glowing with 
exultation, their hearts throbbing with joy, 
gather around the banner of labor, that their 
children with them, in one accord, will exclaim 
to delegates to Cincinnati, ‘‘ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servants.’’ 





ATTACKING THE TRUSTS. 


Recently one of our great metropolitan jour- 
nals, in line with a number of other papers, 
expressed a belief that the trusts could be suc- 
cessfully reached and attacked. It urged that 
there were three methods by which they could 
be reached, First, under the common law on 
lines of public policy ; second, by state legis- 
lation ; and third, by national legislation. It 
cited a few instances where the sugar and 
other trusts haye been reached and decisions 
rendered by the courts declaring them uncon- 
stitutional. Yet, the fact seems to have 
escaped the newspapers that the decisions of 
the courts in the cases cited have absolutely 
had no effect upon the concerns in question. 
The sugar trust and its kindred concerns have 
been doing business upon the same old policy 
and on the same old lines. 

For obvious reasons the law-makers and the 
executors of the law are not now, and are not 
likely for many moons, to be in a position 
where their independence shall direct the 
course by which the trusts may be successfully 
reached or attacked. 

Our newspapers have labored under the 
imagination that they can make the people 
believe that they are serious in the effort to 
attack and crush or wreck the trusts. They 
do not understand that the trust is simply an 
evolution from the old-time individual establish- 
ments merged into partnerships, into companies 
and again into corporations, and finally into 
the company of corporations, the trusts. 

Experience will demonstrate that there is a 
power growing wholly unnoticed by our super- 
ficial friends of the press which will prove 


itself far more potent to deal with the trusts, 
or if the trusts inherently possess any virtue 
at all, they shall be directed into’a channel for 
the public good that shall bring them within 
the realm of institutions to further the general 
weal, or to smash them into their individual 
parts, so that equality of opportunities may be 
opened for all ; and that growing power is the 
much despised organized labor movement of our 
country and our time. Wait and see. 


A LAST BUT CONTEMPTIBLE ACT. 

In its dying gasp the officers of the Knights 
of Labor propose to crown the infamy of that 
organiz ition's closing hours by a most treach- 
erous piece of work, 

It is well known that the Window Glass 
Workers National Union, formerly known as 
local Assembly 300, fully convinced as to the 
rottenness of the Knights of Labor under the 
officers of the past few years, severed its rela- 
tions, paying every cent claimed as due to the 
K of L. general office. 

At the last convention, held at Rochester, 
the secretary recommended that the K..of L. 
now take action to petition congress to remove 
the import duties from window glass—this in 
the face of the well-known policy of the win- 
dow glass workers in favor of the protective 
tariff on window glass. 

Whether the window glass workers <eclara- 
tion for a protective tariff is wise or not, we 
have no desire to discuss here, but in face of 
the policy of that organization it seems to the 
observer that the K. of L., an organization 
with which the glass workers were for years 
the mainspring and support, should, for decen- 
cy’s sake, if for nothing else, have kept its 
hands off this matter and allowed the Window 
Glass Workers Union to determine as to which 
course it was best for the men following that 
trade to pursue. But decency and the present 
officers of the K. of L. have either long parted 
company or have been life-long strangers. 

Our friends, the window glass workers, as 
well as all other wage earners, may find cause 
for gratification in the fact that the officers of 
the K. of L., recognizing that that once great 
organization is in the last throes of its decay 
and death, have determined that its existence 
shall hereafter be entirely secret. Secrecy, in 
this case, means nothing more than extinction, 
living only in the minds of the officers, and 
for purposes which cannot bear the light of 
day. ; 

The K. of L. was at one time a great organi- 
zation. It was founded for a good purpose, 
although diverted from it, and perverted to the 
worst traits in human nature. It sought to 
destroy the trade union, and like many of its 
prototypes, the blow rebounded, the explosion 
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occurring at the rear end of the gun, striking 
the attacking party with fatal effect. 

The citadel of trade unionism is founded in 
the natural progress and development of our 
times. It can no more be crushed out of exist- 
ence or halted in its progress than can night 
be turned into day or day into night. It has 
withstood the combined opposition of crowned 
heads, corrupt congresses, parliaments, juries 
and courts. It has lived in spite of corporate 
wealth, human greed and caprice, as well as the 
Judas Iscariots who mask as friends of labor, 
and always seek to decry or destroy the labor- 
er’s only means of protection —organization. 

The K. of L,. has had its experience. More 
than likely, others with various and specious 
reasonings and theories will make the same 
attempt, and when tried, will follow in the 
same wake. 

For the good the K. of L. may have done, 
let us be thankful. For its demise since it 
became so thoroughly degenerate, we can rev- 
erently say, ‘‘ peace to its ashes.’’ Long live 
the trade unions ! 


THE CHURCH AND SUNDAY REST. 


As long as the modern labor movement has 
been in existence it has been one of its demands 
and serious efforts to abolish the seven days’ 
work for a week. In other words, to secure 
one day’s relief from toil for the workers and 
commonly known as ‘‘Sunday rest.’’ Of 
course we have been largely successful in this 
direction, but it goes without saying that in 
too many sections of our country are the work- 
ers required to give their services for seven 
days each and every week. Recently we were 
asked our opinion on this question and replied 
as follows : 

HEADQUARTERS 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
DE Soto BLock, INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 16, 1896. 


Mr. L. Sheppard, Sec’y Christian Endeavorers, 18% 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Ll.: 

DEAR S1R—I have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of your favor of the 13th inst., asking in what manner 
the Christian Endeavorers could assist in reducing the 
amount of labor performed on the Sabbath. 

Before replying permit me to say that your state- 
ment is undoubtedly accurate that the labor leaders— 
and I presume you mean the labor organizations gen- 
erally—are in earnest in their effort to reduce the 
amount of labor performed on that day, but particu- 
larly are you right when you add that hey ‘have not 
had the support they should have had from Christian 
people.” 

In many of the cities throughout the country there 
are large plants in full operation on Sunday. Busi- 
ness houses often have their establishments open for 
business on that day as on any other in the week. 
Buildings are often in regular course of construction 
on the first as well as any other day in the week, and 
many other avenues of industry and commerce are in 
full operation for seven days in the week, and these 
owned and controlled by men who profess to be chris- 
tians. 

I presume you would prefer to have me consider 


this subject from an ethical, practical or secular stand- 
int, since there are others who are better qualified 
io discuss it upon religious and christian grounds. 

In my judgment it is not only just and humane, 
but essential to the progress of our people, the perpet- 
uation of our race, liberty of our country, the moral, 
material and intellectual advancement of all that one 
day of rest in the seven should be the universal rule. 

Seven-day workers are positively poor workers, 
lacking the vigor, stamina and character so necessary 
to the maintenance of a sterling manhood and woman- 
hood. As seven days of labor constitutes long hours 
of labor ; as long hours of labor mean low wages and 
consequent deprivation of most of the interests of 
life, it steals from the workers the ——— for 
the cultivation of a higher, better and nobler spirit, 
which gradually but surely takes from the worker all 
pier meen of his rights and renders him incapable 
of performing his duty as a man, as a father, as a 
brother, as a citizen, so that I regard it as absolutely 
dangerous to all our interests and to our progress that 
the workers should be required to toil more than six 
days in the week. 

The workers—that is, the organized workers—are 
constantly engaged in the moyement to reduce the 
hours of labor, and that also implies the movement to 
limit the labor of workers to six days per week—in 
other words, Sunday rest. 

We have sought this by legislative enactments and 
by private agreement with employers. In the first 
instance we have had little, if any, assistance from the 
church, atr:d in the second instance our movement has 
invariably encountered its opposition. 

In many of our industries where we have the power 
we positively prohibit our members from working 
more than six days per week. In others, where our 
members are not in a position to make so bold a 
declaration with any degree of success, and in order 
to discourage Sunday work or bring it down to a min- 
imum, in the hope that it may be entirely abolished, 
insist that wages shall be doubled for working on 
Sunday. Instead of the church giving this latter 
method their practical aid, they look upon it as a 
piece of arrogance and demagoguery on the part of 
the worker. 

Yes, christian endeavorers can be of assistance in 
reducing the amount of labor performed on the Sab- 
bath. The only concerted and practical effort of the 
workers to obtain Sunday rest and some relaxation 
from burdensome toil is made by those who are organ- 
ized, and whatever advantages that are enjoyed by the 
unorganized workers is the result of the activit 
intelligence and aggressiveness of the organized work- 
ing people. 

If there is an earnest desire on the part of your 
society to help in this movement, let them encourage 
organization among the workers and their movement, 
and when purchasing articles of wear or use, let them 
see to it that the articles bear the union label, which 
is a guaranty of fair, cleanly, sanitary and moral con- 
ditions of labor. Let them be earnest in the effort to 
put a stop to the enervating methods by which indus- 
try is too often carried on—too many hours of labor 
each day, too many days of labor each week. 

Assuring you that the toilers will appreciate any 
assistance which can be rendered them in the work 
they have before them, I have the honor to subscribe 
myself Very respectfully yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


There can be no doubt that the church—the 
christian endeavorers, can be of great benefit 
to our cause, and in doing so, be of service to 
humanity, if they will manfully come out 
squarely and co-operate with the organized 
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labor movement for the—as far as possible— 
abolition of Sunday work. 

The workers may not always employ the 
same arguments or methods as the church to 
secure the boon of one day’s rest in each week, 
but they know that the most tangible method 
by which relief from this great evil can be most 
easily secured is by making the labor of that 
one day more costly than would be the profit 
to their employers, whether he be christian o1 
heathen. And since the same object is sought 
both by the workers and the church—Sunday 
rest—it seems only reasonable that the prac- 
tical method adopted by our movement should 
receive its support rather than its indifference 
orantagonism. ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know 
them.’’ Which shall it be? We shall see. 


IMMIGRATION AND ORGANIZATION. 


For some time past the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have been in corre- 
spondence with representatives of workmen’s 
organizations in all parts of the world. Re- 
cently we received a letter from Mr. Arv. S. 
Merlino urging concord of action between the 
workmen of the United States and Italy on 
the question of immigration and a relaxation 
of our restrictive laws on this question. Be- 
lieving that our workers are greatly interested 
in what we have said on this subject, we here- 
with publish our answer. It is as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
De Soto BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, October 30, 1896. 
Sig. Arv. Saverio Merlino, Segretario Camera Del 
Lavaro, Naples, Italy: 

My DEAR Sitr—Your favor of recent date came duly 
to hand, and contents noted. I was in attendance at 
the convention of our organization, which lasted some 
weeks, and was exceedingly busy with other work. 
hence, could not reply earlier. 

Of course, I remember you well—the incident of our 
meeting in the office of the Amalgamated Iron and 
Steel Workers, in 1892, where we discussed the immi- 
gration question generally, and particularly that of the 
Italian workmen. 

I am inclined to believe with you that much better 
results would follow if there would be some under- 
standing between the organizations of labor of the 
United States and Italy, than are now accomplished 
by existing laws, but the fact is, that up to the present 
time little communication has been had between our 
respective workmen, while, at the same time, much 
injury has been done. I am also informed that there 
are few workmen in your country who are organized 
into trade unions. I refer to trade unions such as 
exist in the United States and Great Britain. As a 
consequence, there is little concert of action ong 
the workers of Italy on economic lines; hence, When 
workmen in the United States are engaged in any dis- 
pute relative to wages, hours of labor, or other condi- 
tions of employment, one of the first threats which 
American workmen have to face from their employers, 
whether private or corporate, is that Italian workmen 
will be ~~ to this country to take their places. 
Yes, even before conflicts arise, and in anticipation of 
them, large influxes of Italian workmen are brought 


here and held as a menace over the heads of our 
workers to prevent either an improvement in their 
condition or to force them lower down in the eco- 
nomic scale. 

I presume your observations in this country have 
convinced you, as mine have me, that the American 
people are as generous as any people on earth. They 
are swayed, too, by the sentiment that the United 
States should be an open and free asylum to the 
oppressed of the whole world, and that a free entry 
into our land should be accorded to all. But, counter 
to this feeling and this sentiment, is presented the 
fact that we have a hard and bitter struggle to main- 
tain or to make any progress in our standard of life, 
and that what, with the inventions and introduction 
of machinery, and the application of new forces to 
industry, on the one hand, and the wholesale immi- 
gration of low-paid workers from other countries, on 
the other hand, we have a conflict that increases in 
intensity and bitterness with each recurring day. 

However much our workers are therefore imbued 
with the feeling and sentiment I refer to, they are 
confronted with a very serious situation which com- 
pels them to resort to some means by which immediate 
relief from an impending danger forces them. It is 
because of this that they have demanded from con- 
gress the enactment of laws either restricting immi- 
gration or for the prevention of workmen and laborers 
coming into this country under written or implied 
contracts, and a more stringent enforcement of these 
laws. 

At a convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held a few years ago, a resolution was adopted 
declaring that a further restriction of the immigration 
laws was not necessary, but if I read the temper of our 
people aright, I am inclined tothe belief that they will 
soon make another declaration, and of a different char- 
acter. 

You will bear in mind that, although the United 
States is a country quite young in years, it is now quite 
matured in industry and commerce. To-day we have 
myriads of men and women unemployed. There is 
not en industry which is not overcrowded, and there 
are numberless workers vainly pleading for an oppor- 
tunity for employment; hence, the immigration of 
large numbers of working pos into the United 
States can only have a hurtful influence. 

Nor is the view taken by our fellow-workers upon 
the immigration problem an entirely selfish one. The 
old and effete monarchial institutions of several Euro- 
pean countries are perpetuated by the outlet of thou- 
sands upon thousands of workmen who seek our 
shores. These governments—these institutions—are 
thus relieved of the acute industrial and economic 
situation, when, as a matter of fact, if these people 
would remain at home, concessions, improvements and 
reforms would be a matter of absolute necessity, and 
would soon be forced or conceded. 

I trust that you will not misunderstand me and 
believe for a moment that I am an advocate of great 
restriction of immigration, or that I look to such 
restriction as a means by which labor can be emanci- 
pated from our present economic wrongs. I merely 
submit these thoughts to you which I know are under- 
stood and felt by American workmen. 

It would be pleasurable information if you could 
advise me of the full extent of organization of Italian 
workmen in trade unions, and what other organiza- 
tion, if any, exists, having for its purpose the better- 
ment of the condition of the Italian workmen. 

Let me say, too, that I should be exceedingly pleased 
to be one of the instruments by which a better under- 
standing vers J be reached between our respective coun- 
tries, not only upon the question of immigration, but 


upon those lines. in which we all have an identity of 
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interest, and in the hope for the establishment of a 
common polity. 

With kindest wishes to you, and in the expectation 
of hearing from you at an early date, I have the honor 
to remain, Yours fraternally, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


ALL unions, whether local, central or na- 
tional, should immediately select committees 
to co-operate with the committee stationed at 
Washington for the purpose of securing the 
passage of the law providing for the national- 
ization of telegraphs. The committees should 
place themselves in communication at once 
with Mr. A. L. Randall, 603 F street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 





GORMULLY & JEFFRIES, the manufacturers 
of the Rambler bicycle, have secured an in- 
junction to restrain the Metal Polishers’ Na- 
tional Union from boycotting their bicycles. 
It is believed that the injunctiou will be dis 
solved, but whether the Metal Polishers’ Union 
is prevented from boycotting the Rambler bicy- 
cles or not, does not prevent organized labor 
and its sympathizers from giving the Rambler 
bicycle a very wide berth. 


THE miners’ strike at Leadville, Colo., is 
still in full force. The demand is for $3 per 
day. ‘The cost of supplies and necessities of 
life show that $3 a day in Leadville has no 
greater purchssing power than $2 a day in 
Denver. The $3 a day rate prevails in a large 
number of the mines and would have already 
been conceded in the remainder were it not for 
the fact that the almost defunct Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor entered into a secret agree- 
ment with the mine owners for a wage of $2.50 
a day, or fifty cents less than demanded by the 
Western Federation of Miners. 





AS ANNOUNCED in our last issue, a meeting 
was held at Bricklayers’ Hall, Chicago, IIl., 
on Monday evening, November roth, for the 
purpose of organizing a new central body of 
the organized trade unions of that city, to take 
the place of the Trades and Labor Assembly 
and the Labor Congress. The business was 
conducted under the auspices of President 
Samuel Gompers, First Vice-President P. J. 
McGuire, and Third Vice President James 
O’Connell, who performed the duties of the 
officers until the business of the new organiza- 
tion was completed. There were two meetings, 
one on November roth and the other on Novem- 
ber 11th, each of them lasting fcur hours or 
more. There were a very large number of 
unions representing both factions to the contro- 
versy which has prevailed in the Chicago labor 


movement for several years, and the best of 
spirit prevailed. The new organization was 
christened ‘“The Chicago Federation of Labor,’’ 
and a charter from the American Federation 
of Labor was applied for and has already been 
issued. Information reaches the office of the 
Federation tending to show that the new move- 
ment has given great satisfaction to all organ- 
ized labor, and that a new impetus is already 
felt for union labor and union-labeled goods. 

In our next issue we shall begin the publi- 
cation of a very able and exhaustive paper 
written by John R. Commons, professor of 
political economy and social science of the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, upon the subject of ‘‘ Day 
Labor vs. Contract.’’ The paper will run 
through several issues, and is a clear demon- 
stration of the advantages of labor’s claim 
that day labor is much more economic, safe, 
permanent and advantageous. 

ROBERT HOWARD, of Fall River, Mass., 
and Fred J. Estes, of Columbus, Ga., have 
been appointed special organizers for the textile 
industries of the south. The ability of our 
old friend, Senator ‘‘ Bob’’ Howard, the suc- 
cessful organizer of the Cotton Spinners 
Association, combined with the ability of Mr. 
Estes, insures the success of their undertaking. 
They started on their work November 23d, and 
will be engaged in the work for two months or 
more. We bespeak for our fellow-unionists 
the cordial reception and co operation of our 
fellow-organized workers everywhere. 

As AN EVIDENCE of the reliability of the 
‘best authorities ’’ as to the ‘‘ state of trade,’’ 
we need merely to say that the two ‘‘ great 
authorities,’’ R. G. Dun & Co.’s Weekly 
Review of November 21st, says: ‘‘ The gain 
in the volume of business is entirely without 
precedent.’’ On the same day, the other great 
authority, Bradstrect's, says: ‘‘Jobbers and 
other wholesale dealers in general merchan- 
dise do not report the anticipated increase in 
the volume of goods distributed this week.’’ 
It should be remembered that there is no 
prognostication or forecast of the state of 
trade essayed by these two ‘‘best authorities,’’ 
but is sent out broadcast as a review of 
the state of trade for the week just closed ; 
and.obtained direct from the business centres 
and the business men. What a muddle of 
chaos and confusion prevails in the ‘‘ best 
informed ’’ circles on the state of trade already 
here, much less the dense ignorance on a way 
out of trade’s stagnation. What is not known 
by the ‘‘ best authorities’? on:these and kin- 
dred subjects is legion. 
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The Alcohol Question. 
BY MRS. J. H. W. STUCKENBURG. 


Acelebrated German professor of physiological chem- 
istry, Dr. G. Bunge, published a pamphlet on this sub- 
ject which excited much interest among the doctors 
of Germany, Austria and particularly Switzerland. In 
his scientific books he devotes much space to his inves- 
tigation of the effects of alcohol upon the system, and 
medical reviews in Germany manifest great respect 
for the conclusions of so eminent a scientist. Other 
noted medical professors confess that they strive to 
follow Bunge’s style, his writings are so clear, lively 
and interesting. His pamphlet, ‘‘ Die Alkoholfrage,”’ 
would be enjoyed by every German. Here isa sample 
of what he says: 

The chief reason for the drink habit is the tendency 
among people to do what others do, the tendency to 
imitate. We no more like the first glass of beer than 
we enjoy our first cigar. People drink because others 
drink. Let men get accustomed to drinking and there 
will naturally follow no end of reasons why they 
should keep it up. People drink because they meet ; 
they drink because they part. They drink because 
they are hungry, to overcome hunger; they drink 
when they have eaten too much, to! get up an appe- 
tite. They drink when it is cold, to keep warm ; the 
drink when it is warm, to keep cool. They drin 
when they are sleepy, in order to keep awake ; they 
drink when they are sleepless, in order to fall asleep. 
They drink because they are sad, they drink because 
they are merry ; they drink because there is a bap- 
tism ; they drink because there is a funeral ; they 
drink and they drink. Why should they not also 
drink in order to banish care, trouble and forget mis- 
ery? 

But of all reasons for drinking none is more foolish. 
A man wants to get rid of an effect and increases the 
cause. 

Among the generality of people there is still the 
deep prejudice that alcohol in moderate doses is of 
advantage to men—that it strengthens, nourishes, 
stimulates, invigorates, enlivens, and a lot more of 
similar misty expressions 

Against these prejudices nothing stronger can be. 
said than to cite the experiments the war departments 
of England, America and Germany have been making 
among great masses of troops. These experiments 
have demonstrated that in war times, as well as in 
times of peace, and in all climates, whether in heat, 
cold or rain, soldiers endure the hardships of forced 
marches best when they are deprived of all alcoholic 
drinks. North pole expeditions have had the same 
experience; the sailors do not receive a drop of liquor. 

Science informs us the whole of what she knows 
about alcohol when she declares that it exerts a par- 
alyzing effect on the brain and the spinal marrow, that 
it reduces the temperature and interferes with the 
digestion. Every effort to prove that it has any stimu- 
lating effect upon any organ whatever has failed. 

The prevailing impression that alcohol strengthens 
is explained by the benumbing effect produced on the 
brain. Alcohol cannot impart strength ; it only dead- 
ens the consciousness of fatigue. But our feeling tired 
is the safety valve of our machines. Anybody who 


deadens his tired feeling with alcohol in order to go 
on working is like the man who forces down the safety 
valve in order to overheat an engine. 

In the science to which I devvie myself our fore- 
most principle is that it is more correct to prevent 
disease than to cure it. After the miserable have 
fallen into misery it is too late to try to rescue them, 
We ought to prevent misery! By our example we 
ought to show that in every trade men can keep well, 
active, enjoy life and show courage without one drop 
of alcohol. 


Illinois State Federation. 
BY A DELEGATE. 

The fourteenth annual convention of the Illinois 
State Federation was called to order by President C. 
J. Riefler, Tuesday, November (7th, and continued in 
session until the 20th. The proceedings throughout 
were marked by an earnest endeavor on the part of the 
delegates to do only that which would redound to the 
interest of the trade union cause. There were in 
attendance about seventy delegates from every section 
of the state, one and all earnest workers in the trade 
union movement. 

The address of President Riefler was clear cut and 
forcible, and places him in the front rank among the 
most careful and thoughtful trade unionists of the 
country. His exposition of the aims and objects of 
the trade union can be read with profit by all persons 
interested in the welfare of humanity. His handling 
of the subject of taxation, or revenue reform for the 
state of Illinois, demonstrated that he is a careful stu- 
dent of questions of importance to the citizens of 
Illinois. 

The question of convict labor and its competition 
with free labor, was handled with as much discretion 
as any trade unionist has ever shown. While many of 
the delegates were strangers to President Riefler, his 
actions throughout the convention made him respected 
by one and all. 

The most important work of the convention con- 
sumed the first two days. The honest trade unionists 
came there determined that the trade union movement 
of Illinois should no longer be used by certain Chi- 
cago parties for their own aggrandizement, and the 
action of the convention throws them out of the trade 
union mevement of Illinois. The delegate elected to 
the coming convention of the A. F. of L., goes 
instructed to use his influence to see that none of the 
outfit obtains seats there. 

The convention approved some legislative action 
that will be pushed to a successful issue if possible : 
First, a demand for a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for local option by counties or lesser divisions 
of the states as to the nethod of taxation in order to 
raise the necessary revenue. Second, the approval of 
a law known as the ‘‘ Employers’ Liability Act.” 
Scores of instances were cited of the need of such 
law; and the legislative committee will endeavor to 
secure such an enactment, and if not successful it will 
at any rate be a means of education among trade 
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unionists. Third, approval was given to the recom- 
mendation of President Riefler, regarding convict 
labor, that the prison inmates be employed, as far as 
possible, on state work, and that all prison-made goods 
sold in Illinois shall bear a tag stating plainly that they 
are prison-made. The passage of the convict labor 
measure will be the foremost object of the officers of 
the State Federation during the coming year 

Many resolutions of an important character were 
approved. The 7rades Review, of Bloomington, I11., 
will be the official paper during the year. The next 
convention will be held in Bloomington, the first 
Tuesday in September, 1897. 

President Riefler and Secretary Bush were re-elected, 
and when the convention adjourned the delegates felt 
that good work had been done for the cause of labor; 
work that will add during the coming year many new 


unions to the State Federation of Illinois. 
- e+ 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

LoutsE MICHEL, and Pietro Gori will lecture on 
‘‘anarchist-communism ’’ while in America. 

WILLIAM MorRIS, it is stated, abandoned the social- 
ist movement the last few years of his life because of 
its party warfare, wire-pulling and petty ambitions. 

ORGANIZED labor of Lockport, N. Y., has secured 
a reduction of the hours of labor of the clerks, all the 
firms closing early, except one, which has been placed 
on the unfair list. 

ALI, the leading newspapers in St. Petersburg have 
opened subscription lists for the relief of the sufferers 
by the famine in India. It was Carey who said: 
‘*Absentee landlordism exists in Ireland, but it lux- 
uriates in India.”’ 

GEORGE W. DRWAR, secretary of the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress, advises the office of the 
American Federation of Labor that, in all likelihood, 
Mr. D. A. Carey, president of the congress, will come 
as a fraternal delegate to the Cincinnati convention. 

THE agitation of the Journeymen Bakers Interna- 
tional Union for better sanitary, hence, more healthful, 
bakeshops, is creating quite an impression throughout 
the country. Philanthropists are taking up the cause, 
and it is safe to assume that the unions will have easier 
sailing in the future to secure legislation on these lines. 

QUITE a movement is being manifested among the 
boot and shoe workers of the country. New unions are 
being gathered into the fold and new union men initi- 
ated at every meeting. The general officers of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union report that there is a 
greater demand continuously for shoes with the union 
stamp. ss 

A NUMBER of strikes have occurred in the cotton 
mills of Japan, most of them being for an increase of 
wages and for the relaxation of factory rules. The 
Japan Daily Advertiser, published in the English lan- 
guage, (and upon which our friend and correspondent, 
Fusatario Takano, is employed), reports the doings in 
the world of labor quite extensively. 

It is quite true, as the Age of Thought suggests, 
there is danger of mismanagement in the Labor Ex- 
change. Itis this, and their poverty, that has defeated 
nearly all co-operative ventures. The Labor Exchange, 
however, is, as we understand it, rid of the poverty 
feature (excepting as it desires to expand rapidly). 
It is a slow, steady growth of the accumulations of its 
members tendered for checks good in exchange for 
any product on hand, but not for legal tender; and it 
would appear that the power of withdrawal in mem- 


bers would induce close supervision and attention to 
business. Isthis not the basal principle of the anarchy 
of Editor Fulton? 

A UNION of clerks has just been organized in Lynn, 
Mass., with the result that a half holiday has been 
gained for Thursday in each week. 

By a vote of 36 to 6 the Trade and Labor Congress 
of Canada, which recently convened in Toronto, 
expunged from its constitution that portion allowing 
‘sections of the socialist labor party’’ representation. 

PETER KROPOTKIN says in Freedom, ‘‘ If the worker 
continues to be paid in wages he necessarily will 
remain the slave or the subordinate of the one to 
whom he is forced to sell his labor force.’’ So would 
he be were he forced to accept the following dictum 
of Kropotkin, which he adds, ‘‘A society, having 
recovered possession of all riches accumulated in its 
midst, can literally assure abundance to all.’’ Society 
cannot recover ‘‘all accumulated riches’’ without 
theft. 

C. H. SIDENER, general president of the agents, 
writes: ‘‘The reports of our local secretaries for this 
quarter, which ended November 15, show renewed 
activity amongst our locals. A vote on the establish- 
ment of an official organ and permanent headquarters 
is now being taken by the locals by the initiative and 
referendum. The action of the Metropolitan Insurance 
Company, headquarters at New York, which killed 
our locals in Toledo and Cleveland, and injured them 
elsewhere, we believe will meet its just dues as soon 
as organized labor understands the situation, with which 
we are fast acquainting them. The fraternal congress, 
composed of the principal fraternal insurance compa- 
nies in the United States, with an aggregate member- 
ship of two million, have requested from us circulars 
in regard to the placing of the Metropolitan Insurance 
Company on the unfair list, and 1,000 circulars were 
sent them to their convention now being held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and we believe much good will be accom- 
plished by their aid, which, together with the assist- 
ance of the unions affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, should soon compel this company to be 
fair in their contracts with agents and in their deal- 
ings with the general public. Since our last report, 
locals have been organized by myself and General 
Organizer T. R. Garrity, of Buffalo, N. Y., at Battle 
Creek, Mich., and South Bend and Logansport, Ind. 

E. J. DENNEY, general secretary of the molders, 
writes: ‘Owing to the excitement and general dis- 
turbance of business contingent upon the presidential 
election, November may be said to have been an ‘‘off’’ 
month in labor circles. However, there are always 
some “‘happenings.’’ From our organizers in the east 
reports come of good prospects if the expected revival 
of trade assumes the proportions predicted. Speaking 
generally, the ‘‘sound money’”’ success has not as yet 
had a very marked influence for the better on our 
trade. It is true, in isolated sections, there has been a 
noticeable improvement, but that can scarcely be 
attributed to a decision as to the public policy to be 
pursued. It has been the aim of the Iron Molders 
Union to abolish the piece system as far as practicable, 
and in this connection we have met with remarkable 
success On the Atlantic seaboard. During the month 
there developed in Newark, N. J., a disposition on the 
part of one of the foundry concerns to revert to the 
old piece-work system, in defiance of the union, but, 
happily, they yielded gracefully to the seductive influ- 
ence of First Vice-President Valentine, and every- 
thing has been satisfactorily arranged for the reten- 
tion of day work. The molders of New York City 
have combined with the machinists and pattern mak- 
ers organizations to rent an office, situated at 89 Centre 
street, where traveling members of their respective 
crafts may apply for full information respecting con- 
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dition of trade, etc. The object is to still further 
extend its sphere of usefulness by inducing the em- 
ployers to use the office in securing men. 

SAMUEI, Woops and John Mallinson, fraternal dele- 
gates from the British Trade Union Congress to the 
Cincinnati convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, arrived in New York, November 28. The New 
York Central Labor Union appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Daniel Harris, J. E. Bausch and Geo. Lau- 
rence to receive the visitors down the bay, and to take 
care of them during their stay in the metropolis prior 
to their departure for Cincinnati, where they are due 
ahout December 12th. 

THE Leadville Miner says of General Brooks report 
on the strike situation in that city: ‘The report reads 
like one from the clerk of a police court rather than 
the commander of an army. It isa recitation of brag- 
gadocio by would-be ruffians and of bar-room brawls 
no greater in number than will occur in the same 
length of time in any city of similar size. That Gen- 
eral Brooks should base upon such a report a request 
for larger powers is a matter of general surprise, and 
that the governor will seriously consider the request 
is too absurd for discussion.’’ 

—@-2-2)— 


MILWAUKEE NOTES. 
BY F. J. WEBER. 


The Building Trades Council is gradually bringing 
the building trades of Milwaukee to be recognized as 
a factor in the labor movement. ‘The reason is that it 
strictly adheres to the trade union principle and allows 
no political schisms or captious side issues to divert 
it from its aim and object—the amelioration of the 
building trades workers. 

NEXT spring there will be a general revival in the 
state to organize the wageworkers. In a great many 
cities there is a sort of a general movement on foot to 
reorganize the unions that have gone out of existence 
on account of the hard times, and from reports gath- 
ered a great many new ones will spring into existence 
because the wageworker is beginning to comprehend 
that the only method left to better his condition is to 
organize. 





NASHVILLE (TENN.) NOTES. 
BY WILLIAM MAILLY. 


THE tailors have local boycotts against several firms. 

EFFORTS are being made to organize the cooks, bar- 
tenders, tobacco workers, woodworkers, clerks and 
others. 

ALBERT E. HILL, union labor representative in the 
last general assembly, was re-elected last Tuesday by 
a large majority. 

THE Trades and Labor Council and Federal Labor 
Union have each elected delegates to the Cincinnati 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

ORGANIZATIONS would be in better condition here 
if more encouragement was received from organizers 
of national and international unions. The south has 
been neglected to a great extent and a few local work- 
ers in each city have to do all the hustling. More 
attention from national headquarters of local unions 
would do much good. 

DuRING October the Trades and Labor Council affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, white 
barbers organized, and the State Labor Council formed 
on the 17th. Chattanooga, Memphis and Nashville 
were represented. The first regular convention will 
be held in this city on the second Monday in January. 
The state legislature will be in session at that time and 
strong efforts will be made to have the child labor 
laws amended, convict lease system improved, union 
label legalized, and other legislation enacted for labor. 


TRIE a 
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C CuRBES BONDENCE ¢ 
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CHICAGO, ILL., November 20, 1896. 
Aug. McCraith, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER—I am forwarding cut of our card 
by this mail for insertion in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
where I believe it will prove a most effective missionary, not 
only in behalf of our association in showing our union com- 
rades how organization among the clerks can be promoted and 
strengthened through their influence, but in promoting an 
increased output of union-label goods which surely follows the 
organization of the clerks, who, as the distributors of manu- 
factured articles, certainly hold the key to the situation. 

Yours fraternally, 
HARRY MASON, 
Chairman Ex. Board Retail Clerks Nat'l Protective Ass'n. 








RUSKIN (late Clay Mills), Tenn., Nov, 23, 1896. 
Aug. McCraith, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

DEAR SIR AND BRoTHER—Your circular letter Nov. 1st, con- 
cerning Fuller-Warren Co, is before us. Inasmuch as we are 
now getting well into the markets and the buying for our trade 
and the members of our association is a matter of no small 
consideration, we would be pleased to receive such reports and 
circular letters promptly, so that we may favor labor in our 
dealings. 

Such information should be addressed ‘ Mercantile Depart- 
ment,’’ and it will receive prompt attention. 

Yours fraternally, 
RUSKIN CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Cuas. W. CORBETT. 
— ——_-s->-—>—_ —_—__— 


BUDA-PESTH, HUNGARY, September 22, 1896. 
Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor, India- 
napolis, Ind : 

DeAR SiR—In your letter to me you expressed a wish that my 
article for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST should bear directly 
on the topic which concerns labor, thinking perhaps (and cor- 
rectly) that I would be prone to employ a large share of the 
article on agriculture. I shall observe the injunction toa degree 

—to a degree which may tend to serve the interests of labor. 

So far as I have already traveled on this journey, I find an 
almost uniform economic state, and which is a state of transi- 
tion. Economic conditions, while never at rest, while always 
seeking and never finding an equilibrium, are necessarily in 
motion and shifting, but the chief point which centers interest 
in the present movement is in the acute tangent which it has 
assumed, and which, in running its due course, promises the 
determination and cessation of one era and the birth of a newer, 
and, let us hope, a better one. 

It may have been that some thinker somewhere, on contem- 
plating the first perfected machine for labor, was, for the time, 
inspired to think, tosee. It may have been that he saw in that 
machine the birth of a new era—an era which would give rise 
to the factory system; to the struggles of labor; to the birth of 
democracy; to the eventual elimination of then ruling conven- 
tionalities; to the establishment of a social system as now oper- 
ating; to the ascendancy of the European and the decline of 
the Asiatic. 

The same thinker to day could find interest in the continua- 
tion of the theme. To-day, the same thinker would have no 
need to draw upon his imagination for conclusions. Laws are 
operating which point directly to fairly discernible outlines of 
a future-—a future fruitful in eventful changes in social and 
political institutions and economy. Changes which will evolve, 
not by violent or coercive means, not by the bullet or even the 
ballot. Softly, unnoticed, unheralded, unperceived, the event- 
ful change is to come, and it will be upon us before we have 
realized that a change has taken place. 

What will cause the change? Machinery ! 
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The “acute tangent,” changing the current of events, is 
already at work, and its first effort at progressive motion has 
caused a shiver throughout the world, indicating the coming 
fever which must ensue in its evolvement. 

In every country in Europe there is a running to and fro, a 
halting and a stumbling. Some potent law is at work, disturb- 
ing the economic conditions—not of one country, but of all; of 
free trade nations as well as of protectionist. The immediate 
cause of the disturbance is known, but the cause of that cause 
is not so manifest. 

The world’s price of agriculture, by its decline, has disturbed 
the relation of values, affected the purchasing power and ham- 
pers distribution. Its immediate effects in the more civilized 
and liberal governmentsare manifest inthe growing restlessness 
of the industrial class and in the sudden metaphorsis of the 
farmer—that hitherto natural, passive conservative—into the 
active radical. The full brunt of the adverse economic condi- 
tions has fallen squarely upon him with crushing effect, and 
the sullen discontent now possessing him may prompt him, 
ready and willing, into hasty and unfruitful effort at ameliora- 
tion. 

The governments of Europe are not unmindful of this state 
of affairs, hence almost every European country and province 
has had public “inquiries into the cause of the agricultural 
depression, and remedies therefor."" The most notable of such 
“inquiries” just closed its session in this city, and was called 
the International Agricultural Congress. 

Through the courtesy of an introduction to the Hungarian 
minister of agriculture by Hon. Bartlett Tripp, United States 
minister to Austria, I was invited to take part in this congress. 
It was a representative gathering—lacking only in this, that 
the United States was not officially represented Perhaps the 
intended delegates were busy on account of politics. 

There was no time lost in coming to a conclusion that there 
was a “depression.” This was unanimously and promptly 
assented to. ‘There was, however, much discussion as to the 
cause of the depression, and much of the stock arguments pre- 
vailing in the United States was gone over here. Bimetalism, 
free silver, bourse or exchange reforms, the abolition of trading 
in futures and options, government control of prices, protec 
tion and free trade—all these were brought up as a means for 
the restoration of former and higher prices for agricultural 
staples. But, in the end, the question was asked: Of what 
benefit would it be to us if any or all these suggestions could 
raise the world's price? Would not the raising of the world's 
price raise the price in Argentine, Asiatic Russia, North Africa 
and in the other cheap land and labor countries, as well as in 
France, Germany or Austria? What would then happen? What 
but an accelerated impulse to the exportation of agricultural 
machinery to the cheap land and labor countries, and, in the 
end, much lower prices than now ! 

Mark the significance of this conclusion: The machine in 
the hands of the cheapest labor on the cheapest land is there 
conqueror ! 

The fight has been fought, and the cheapest is “‘fittest to sur- 
vive;”’ but the fight thus far has only been a skirmish; the bat- 
tle, the great battle, is yet to come. And come it will. Thus 
far, it has been agricultural machinery; presently, it will be in 
manufacturing machinery. 

There are those who flatter themselves with the idea that 
only “white” men are competent operators of machinery. 
These should carefully study the economic history of California 
and its outcome in the Chinese exclusion act, and they will 
change their minds. An almost automatic machine will be as 
obedient to the direction of a Chinaman or Japanese as to a 
white or Caucassian workingman. 

Toward the end of the session of the congress, and at the 
time when the effect of agricultural machinery in the cheap 
land and labor countries was spoken of, I took occasion to 
remark to the delegate next to me that socialism is making 
rapid headway; that manufacturers were sending eminent 
socialists and levelers in every direction, especially into the 
countries of despotic rule. The delegate, seemingly startled, 
asked; “What manufacturers? What socialists?” I replied 
that by socialists, by levelers, I meant machines, How these 


depressed one country and elevated another, and what a factor 
in the future leveling process they were likely to be. The dele- 
gate seemed thoughtful for a moment, and then remarked, 
with emphasis, ‘You are right; machines are socialists, lev- 
elers.” Shortly after, this delegate handed me his card, and I 
was surprised to read: ‘‘W. Weschniakoff, Secretaire d Etat de 
S. M. 'Empereur, Member du Concil del l’Empire, St. Peters 
burg.” 

So, then, despotism with all its power, its cunning, its craft, 
is powerless to keep out of its territory the socialist, the leveler, 
that must, in the end, overthrow its artificial structure of des- 


potism. 

The question may be asked, What proof is there that machines 
have gone—are going—to cheap land and labor countries, and 
is the quantity exported great enough for the factor of the 
decline in the world’s price? There is ample proof, plainly 
manifest in almost every important manufacturing city in 
Europe. A day before yesterday I sent to Hon. J. H. Brigham, 
worthy master of the National Grange, five packages of cata- 
logues of European manufacture agricultural machinery. Hun 
gary alone (though by no means an important manufacturing 
country) has eighteen agricultural machinery factories, the 
largest of which employs 2,300 hands. One plant in Berlin 
covers about twenty acres, and one in Vienna is still larger. 
Paris, London—in fact, almost every manufacturing city in 
Kurope—have these plants, the greater portion of the products 
of which are for export to the cheap land and labor countries. 

The American workingman may say: “Of what concern is 
all this to me? How will it influence my wage-rate and the 
hours of labor?” 

Reflection must indicate to the American workingman that 
this matter is of the utmost importance to him. Directly, and 
at this time, because in- lowering the world’s price of agricul- 
tural staples, it has reduced the purchasing power of the Amer- 
ican people. The reduction in the purchasing power means 
unsteadiness in the demand for labor, which, if continued, 
must lose for labor the fruits of its great struggles. 

What, then, should be done? Can anything be done by labor 
which may tend to alter or amend this adverse condition ? 

Yes, much can be done by labor. Its intelligent and powerful 
effort should ‘be exerted, and that speedily, in the direction of 
restoring the milk-giving cow—the American farmer—to his 
former position of supplier of the purchasing power. So long 
as the farmer is compelled to sell his products at a ne | 
world’s price, he should be permitted to buy his necessities an 
»ay for his labor at ruling world’s prices This is free trade. 
This will save the farmer and maintain the purchasing power 
of the nation, If this is not wanted—if we must have protec- 
tion—then, by all means, must the farmer be protected like- 
wise. Not by a tariff on imports, so long as his products are 
exports, but by a bounty on the exports on agricultural staples. 

Yours very sincerely, DAVID LUBIN, 
f San Francisco, ‘Cal. 


iMuwaukee Street Rellway Men. 
DETROIT, MICH., November 27, 1896. 

I take pleasure in reporting to you the organizations wh hich 
have responded to the appeal for assisting the members of our 
association, Division No. 15, at Milwaukee: 

Industrial Council, Kansas City, Mo . . . . $10 00 
Federal Labor Union No. 6736, Negaunee, Mich . ~ 6 00 
Home Federal Labor Union No. 6697, Cincin- 





Ol s-s «a wm © “9 ° _ I 00 
Central Labor Union, Cleveland, rage 5 00 
Lone Star Federal Labor Union No. 6635, Kansas 

City, Mem. wc ces viene 5 00 
Structural Iron ‘Workers Protective Union No. 

*-. I 00 
mm - My (Mass. ) Central ‘Labor Union. = 5 00 


Screw Operators Union No 6503, Providence, RI 4 00 
Pork Butchers Union No. 643, Kansas City, Kan. 5 00 
Bicycle Workers Union No. 6799, Kenosha, Wis.. 10 00 
Coremakers Union No. 6451, Yonkers, N.Y .. . I 00 


W. B.. Motes, Ihece, MF .0 cee sc ees I 90 
Paving Department Union No. 675% anee, Mass 10 oo 
Sault St. Marie Trades Council No. 6779. .... § 00 
Mine Workers Union No. 8, Ishpeming, Mich. . 50 00 
Iron Ore Miners No. 2, Iron Mountain, Mich . . 5 00 
Screw Makers Union No. 6585, Elizabeth, N. J . 5 00 
Packing House Employes No. 6783, Ft. Worth . 5 00 
Carbon Workers Union, Cleveland, O. . 250 
Brotherhood Holders On No. 6788, Buffalo, N.Y... 6 50 
Hack and Cab Drivers Union No. are: St. Paul, 

a eae at “a 8 as -*?<es 5 00 

0 Se ee ee ee ee ae $148 00 


Will forward report of contributions sent each week. 
Yours eee REZIN ORR, 
eneral Secretary-treasurer: 
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JicHTSs AND SHADES. 


Glimpses of the Experiences of An 
Organizer. 

In the city of , a rather large industry, employ- 
ing some hundreds of men, was entirely unorganized. 
The reason was that the wages were comparatively 
fair, and the workers could not see the necessity of 
organization. Twice the writer called at one of the 
workshops, talked to the men, and secured promises, 
which were never fulfilled, an experience, no doubt, 
of many organizers. So matters drifted. One day, 
however, I was agreeably surprised by a visit from a 
committee, who desired my services to institute an 
organization. Would I go? Gladly. I learned after- 
wards there was a direct cut in wages of forty per cent, 
which set them thinking. ‘They did not tell me this, 
however. Possibly because they were ashamed to, 
inasmuch as it was just what I told them would happen. 
That evening, after traversing dark streets and alley- 
ways on the outskirts of the city, I came to the place 
of meeting,—in a stuffy room, lighted by a smoky 
lamp, in the rear of a barroom. To add to the dis- 
comfiture, the weather was hot. Every seat was taken. 
Withou. losing time, we got down to business, counted 
noses, and found there were just thirteen present, 
besides two men with traveling cards. Thirteen! I 
could see its effect upon the assemblage. After staring 
at each other rather seriously, one of them got up and 
remarked he guessed he could find another outside 
somewhere. He returned shortly, however, with the 
doleful intelligence that no one was in sight. A happy 
thought struck me. There was no law prohibiting 
the two travelers from signing the roll as charter 
members. Instantly the clouds disappeared. Tem- 
porary officers were elected, fees collected, and gen- 
eral discussion ensued. At the next meeting the char- 
ter was on hand, and everything proceeded regularly 
amid considerable enthusiasm. Meetings were held 
weekly, and being new at the business, it was abso- 
lutely necessary for some one to attend to help and 
encourage them. The night before the fourth meeting 
I got but little sleep on account of family sickness. I 
needed sleep badly. Yet I felt—knew—that someone 
must be there. I left my home feeling anything but 
pleasant. The meeting lasted until the usual hour, 
eleven o’clock. After it adjourned, I walked down 
the street with one of the members. We conversed 
on the progress the union was making, and labor 
matters generally. Upon leaving him, he remarked: 
‘‘Well, Ireckon you are earning your money.”’ ‘‘What 
money?’ said I. ‘‘Why, I understand you get $20 for 
each union you organize.”’ 

My brother organizers in other cities will appreciate 
the above. It is one of those little things that pass in 


the luxurious life of the ‘‘labor agitator.” 
x * 





* 
Everybody in town said the could not be 
organized. They were a careless lot and would not 
stick. They were a subject of pity, however, for their 





hours of labor were outrageous, averaging twelve per 
day. Having a half day off, I called at a few of the 
factories, and after dodging the several foremen, and 
ignoring the ‘‘no admittance except on business’’ pla- 
cards, I met a few of the men. One or two thought it 
would be a good thing to organize, the great majority 
did not. ‘‘What could they do anyway; there were 
too many cheap skates who wouldn’t stand by them,”’ 


. was the general remark. They all seemed to be afraid 


of ‘the other fellow.’’ It appeared as if they were 
nearly all ‘‘other fellows.’’ ‘‘But,’’ I would reply, 
‘‘you must do something. These hours are killing. 
Now, we are going to start this union, and we want 
you,"’ and down went his name in a little book which 
I carried. The result was that when the meeting was 
called there were twenty-two present, and as I did not 
really expect a half dozen, I felt happy. They organ- 
ized, elected temporary officers, and the president 
proved himself in the following two weeks an inde- 
fatigable worker. He built the foundation of what is 
now a prosperous organization. But not to proceed 
too fast. It was given out that at the next meeting 
(the fifth) permanent officers would be elected, and 
charter membership closed. It was thought this would 
“draw.’’ And it did. They had a rousing meeting. 
But when the election of officers was over, I was much 
disappointed to find that my indefatigable worker was 
left, defeated by a man I had not seen before, and who 
attended for the first time. ‘‘Whois he?” I curiously 
enquired, after the meeting adjourned. ‘‘Who? Why, 
don’t you know him? Heis Grand Past Master in the 
Great and Noble Order of American a 
It seems that I had run up against one of those 
secret societies. However, as I stated, the union pros- 
ered. But it struck me that the ‘‘grand past master’’ 
nad been frittering away his talents for many moons. 


x x 
x” 


A few of us got together ‘“‘once upon a time’’ and 
organized a women’s union of acertain trade. Unlike 
the proverbial woman, there were few speakers amongst 
them, although they proved themselves good workers. 
In fact, they ‘‘carried the war into Africa,’’ for noth- 
ing went unless it bore the union label. They visited 
meetings, seeking the support of their brother union- 
ists, and invariably gotit. They gave socials, ‘‘talks,’’ 
etc., and their delegates could always be found at the 
central labor union meetings. They were earnest and 
enthusiastic, and secured respectful hearing at all 
times. The ‘‘girl'’s union”? became the pride of the 
labor movement of that city. On one occasion, a 
visitor came to address them from one of those semi- 
religious, semi-charitable organizations. He took for 
his theme, as near as I can recall it, ‘*The Work and 
Needs of Woman in Our Day.’ He started in by 
complimenting the organization and the fair sex gen- 
erally, and travelled off on to charitableness, obedi- 
ence, respect, and several old-time platitudes, over- 
turned with the dawn of labor and its teachings. The 


girls stood it about as long as they could. It could 
easily be seen by those little feminine quirks that they 
were restless and not enjoying the discourse. At last 
he closed amid profound silence that could almost be 
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heard. Several of the members then gently differed 
with the speaker of the evening, one of whom thought 
the best way to help woman and make the home 
happy was to pay decent wages, which could be done 
if those who expressed such deep concern would pat- 
ronize the unions in such manner as they could. ‘‘For 
instance,’’ said she, warming up to the subject, ‘‘here’s 
your hat. I find it does not bear the hatter's label. It 
was evidently made by scabs.”’ 


n x 
x 


In acertain southern community, some years ago, 
organization of labor was unknown, excepting as was 
gleaned from northern newspapers in the event of a 
strike, which was looked upon as a “‘riot,’’ ‘‘uprising,”’ 
and in other harsh terms. ‘‘Servants, be obedient to 
your masters,’’ was the rule that governed and was 
enforced. It happened that one of the workers was 
about to go to the far and unexplored west to try 
life on the prairies. Such an event was made a gen- 
eral leave-taking, which generally ended in a dance. 
Cc , accordingly, happened into one of the pluck-me 
stores which prevailed and asked for a pair of gloves, 
to be placed to his sire’s account. Upon examining 
them, he mildly remarked they were not exactly what 
he wanted, when the dandy ‘‘gentleman’’ behind the 
counter delivered himself of, ‘‘Don’t like them, eh? 
What does acarpenter’sson want with gioves, anyway?”’ 
The next instant an iron hand grasped him by the 
throat, dragged him across the counter and sprawled 
him on the floor, and the carpenter's son stood over 
him with flashing eyes. ‘The result of that little epis- 
ode was that the workers got together for business 
purposes, organizations were started and prospered. 
No pluck-me stores can be found in that region to-day, 
and labor is treated with respect. 


* * 
* 


In the city of G— , one evening, I found an 
animated political discussion at a union meeting. It 
was not a question of whether or not they would take 
part in politics, but upon the merits of the aspiring 
nominee. I had learned heretofore the union had 
been in politics for some time. It wasa local of one 
of the strongest internationals in the country, but no 
one would ever suspect it. They had a miserable strike 
dragging for months, while they frittered away their 
time on politics. They couldn’t elect a keeper of a 
cow-pound, let alone raise their wages at the ballot 
box. Still they meant well. Just a little misguided 
by day dreams. The president of the union was a 
leading light in his ward, where he was actively hunt- 
ing the representative nomination to the great and 
general court. The union would support him through 
the caucus. The entire evening was taken up in not 
only arranging plans for capturing the nomination, 
but in discussing campaign methods, the details of 
which filled me with sorrow and disgust. Finally, 
the matter was disposed of, and about half the mem- 
bers departed. Then I managed to get the floor, from 
the back of the hall where I had been quietly endur- 
ing torture. I had learned of a large contract for 
which the scab firm was bidding. The union should 
at once take action, adopt and forward resolutions, 
appoint a committee to wait upon the proper parties, 
aud solicit the co-operation of the central labor union. 








After which I sat down. Several more of the mem- 
bers left the hall. Some one suggested that the presi- 
dent attend to it. Impossible; he had his hands full. 
That caucus, But there was Smith. No, Smith had 
gone home. Finally, it was remarked the hour was 
late, the members had dispersed, and the matter could 
be taken up next week, after the caucus. ‘Very well, 
gentlemen. It is your business. Suit yourselves. I 
will probably see you at the caucus.”’ ; 

A week later, the following appeared in the G——— 
Workman: 

“The members of the union are feeling much disap- 
pointed over the defeat of their president at the caucus last 
evening. Rumors of underhand work are rife. The organ- 
izer is suspicioned, and there is talk of writing to headquarters 
to have his commission revoked. Add to this the fact that a 
large contract has gone to the firm of ———, which has been at 
war with the union for some time, and it can be easily inferred 
the members are in anything but a pleasant frame of mind. 
The international’s organizer will be here to-morrow, when it 
is expected something will drop. It is said the union will be 
reorganized.” x * 





An organization just started suffered by a defaulting 
officer, who skipped the town, leaving his family 
behind. Once in a while we find such in our ranks, 
just the same as in ‘‘sound money”’ circles. The sum 
was not much; but it was their all, subscribed out of 
niggardly wages by poor men. It cast a damper on 
the movement, and it looked for a time as if the union 
would go under. Had it not been that in its short 
existence it had accomplished considerable good, it 
must have done so. It continued on, however, and a 
more hustling crowd of men was seldom met. Before 
three months had elapsed, they had signed agree- 
ments with three-fourths of the shops in their juris- 
diction; had reinstated members unjustly discharged, 
and had three thriving boycotts. Besides this, they 
had established headquarters where the unemployed 
registered when out of work. We had a mass meeting 
one evening, addressed by speakers of repute. It was 
interrupted by the tramp, tramp of 200 men marching 
in to the plaudits and cheers of the assemblage. It 
was the new union, just come from its meeting. Only 
three months, and yet —— 

But to return to our defaulter. His disgraceful act 
was heralded far and wide, wherever there was a union 
of the trade, The result was he could secure but little 
employment, and that in the poorest places, where 
there was no union. He. must make peace with the 
local he injured. He came back. I well remember 
that meeting at which his case was considered. Dire 
were the anathemas hurled at the head of him who 
came near being the death of the union. They did 
not care for the paltry sum, but as one member 
expressed himself; ‘It was a low-down trick. I 
would sooner spend twenty dollars than be buncoed 


out of one.’’ The temper of: the meeting was against 
the peculator, as was to be expected. The vote was 
about to be taken, when a rap came on the door, and 
in pushed her way a thin little woman of pinched, 
careworn features and shabby dress. ; 

It was the wife of him who was under judgment. 

A few words only, meekly spoken. The act was 
overlooked. 

These plain and burly toilers were not only strong, 
but great ! RouGH HEWER,. 
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Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
DE Soro BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 15, 1896. 
To all Unions and Organizers: 
A new national union has been formed of the local unions of 


the musicians of the United States, under the name and title of ° 


the American Federation of Musicians, and a charter from the 
American Federation of Labor has been issued to said body. 
Allcentral bodies and organizers will respect the same and 
accord the organization the full recognition it is entitled to 
under our laws. The conditions imposed by the New York 
Convention and the Executive Council have been complied 
with by the American Federation of Musicians; hence, the 
first proposition to defer the issuance of the charter until the 
Cincinnati Convention was rescinded by the Executive Council, 
and the charter issued to the American Federation of Musicians 
November 6th, 1896. 
Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings and labor 
press to copy. Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
+. 
Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
DE Soto BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 16, 1896 
In accordance with the provisions of Article III, Section IV, 
of the Constitution of the American Federation of Labor, the 
chief executive officers of the United Hatters Association of 
North America, Cigarmakers International Union of America, 
and the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of America, 
have been directed to appoint one delegate each from their 
respective delegations elect to the Cincinnati Convention to 
constitute the Auditing Committee. The Auditing Committee 
will meet at the Dennison Hotel, Main street, between Fourth 
and Fifth, Cincinnati, O., at 9 o'clock in the morning, Saturday, 
December rath, 1896, there to audit the accounts of the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor for the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1896. Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 





Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
DESOTO BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 1, 1896. 
To Affiliated Unions and Organizers: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due inves- 
tigation and attempt at settlement, the following firms have 
been declared unfair : 

Sardines—E. W. Brown, Gunrock Packing Co., Eureka Pack 
ing Co., Lawreuce Packing Co., Crescent Packing Co., Bucks 
Harbor Packing Co., Indian Cove Packing Co., of Lubec and 
Machias, Me. By Sardine Packers Union No. 6766, Can Solder 
ers Unions Nos 6153 and 6706. 

Berger Bedding Co., A. Weigel & Co., mattresses, Milwaukee, 
Wis. By Mattress Workers Union No. 6490. 

Illinois Sewing Machine Co., Rockford Chair and Furniture 
Co. By Amalgamated Wood Workers International Union. 

Sieg & Walpole Bicycle Co., Kenosha, Wis. By Bicycle Work- 
ers Union No. 6799. 

Thos, Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. By Elastic Goring Weav 
ers Amalgamated Association. 

Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings and 


labor press to copy. Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President American Federation of Labor. 


Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., November 1, 1896. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of October, 1896. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


RECEIPTS 
October. 

1. Cash on hand . - $3,716 13 
Teamsters and yardmen 3796, tax, j, a, s. . sa 1 38 
Oil dealers prot 6573, tax, aug . 50 
Lumber inspectors and tallymen 5525, ‘tax, vd a,s. 75 
Structural iron workers 5723, tax, —- 4 : 

Musicians 5594, tax to nov... . share « ee « I 50 

2, Federal labor 6121, tax, j,a,8...... ‘ ‘ 66 
Filemakers 5887, tax, a, 8,0. , 2 10 
Bro of painters and decorators, tax, sept ies 12 50 
Sawmill workers prot. 6795, “> se. s 50 
Coremakers 6355, sup : oe 50 

3. United brewery workmen, tax, 5,0 . 45 00 
Trade and labor assembly, Oneida, tax, i a, § s 2 50 
Stationary engineers 6708. tax, j,j,a. . 1 35 

5. Granite cutters national, tax,a,s . S's 22 50 
Freight handlers 6527, tax, j, a, 8, $4.50; FEDERA- 

TIONISTS, 50¢C . . , i 5 00 
Bro. of holders on 6773, tax, a, 8. o, 87°: ‘sup., soc 1 37 
Sheep butchers prot. 6716, tax, j, a, 8, $6.76; sup., 50c 7 2% 
Federal labor 6667, tax, sept ir 
Central trade and labor assembly, Yonkers, tax, i 

j. a, s,o,n. sa 8 d's 5 00 

6. Central labor, Erie, Pa., tax, j, j,a, 8, on. a 5 00 
Coremakers 6581, tax, sept. $1; sup., 25¢ . I 25 
Ironworkers helpers 6709, tax, —_: 3 70 
Nailmakers 6571, sup . . sae see's 1 25 
Stonemasons 6652, tax, se pt. eee ie 66 ¥.é 67 
Federal labor 6800, sup . ; 7w% _— 4 00 
Stationary my eg 6526, ‘tax. aug. . “sos 15 
Federal labor 6617, tax to nov. 1. 1 40 
Lathers prot. 6806, sup . . : on 5 00 

7. Chas. Gutnecht, FEDERATIONISTS _ 60 
Bro. of holders on, 6762, tax, oct ........, I 02 
Engineers prot. 6807,sup .. see 10 00 
Columbia Federal labor, 6808, sup 7 10 00 
Federal labor 6695, tax, oct., 4oc; FrpDERATION- 

ISTS, 40C . dita a2 a a8 ‘ so 
Musicians prot, asso. 6768, tax, a, 8, 0, 42¢; sup., 25¢ 67 
Can solderers prot. 6683, tax, oct : I 70 
Musicians prot asso, 6613, tax, j,a,s,o . 6 20 
Stone pointers prot, 6775, tax, a, 5, 0 60 
Musicians prot. asso. 6760, tax, a, 8 o I 43 
Federal labor 6809, sup ..... . 5 00 

8. Federal labor 6737, tax, aug. 54 
National slate quarrymen, tax, a. $ ; ae See 1 26 
Packing house employes 6783, tax, oct. . . 3s 
Amal. lace curtain operators, tax, s, o . I oo 
Federal labor 6800, badges . , 10 00 
zenith federal labor, tax, a, §, 38e; sup., soc . XS 
Federal labor 6558, tax, m, j j s% 197 
United bro. carpenters and joiners, tax, a, s.. 100 00 

9. Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax,j,a.s... 1 8o 
Gregory McLean, badges. . ‘+ I 00 
Musicians prot. and — asso. 6370, tax je a, s,o,n,d 12 00 
Musicians 6516, tax, a, 8, 0 oe a 57 
Federal labor 6630, hen. sept . 2 15 
Federated trades council, tax, m, 7. j.a,s,o.. 5 00 

io. Hamilton, Carhart & Co., adv : 30 00 
Federal labor 6696. sup . . . ie 12 00 
Thos, Van Lear, Frept RATIONISTS 7 7 a 30 

12. Chainmakers 6587, tax, sept . 50 
Central labor, Boston, tax, m, j. i a, 8, °o 5 00 
Federal labor 6640, badges . . 38 00 
Henry Ochs, FEDERATIONISTS ° 141 
Horse nail workers 6170, sup ‘ 25 
Laundry workers 6608, sup. . ‘ I 00 
Max Conrad, sup., 6c; FEDE RATIONISTS, on 
Coremakers 6355, tax, j, a, 8, 51c; bup., 76 
Silver burnishers prot. 6234, tax, a, 8,0. a 77 
J. A. Marine, sup . pats 1 08 
Thos. F. O'Brien, FEDERATIONISTS 45 

13. Federal labor 6752, tax,a,s....... I oo 
teen mend prot. 6256, tax, oct 97 
ourneymen tailors, tax, a, 8 * 25 00 

Van Lear, badges ae ee j , 5 I 50 

Coal employes 6810, sup. . 10 00 
Industrial council, Kansas City, tax, a, 's, ° es 250 
Meat cutters and butchers 5969, tax, i, a,s. 273 
Hucksters 6765, tax, a, 8, 0 Seales 30 
Furnace workers 6554, tax, a, Boake bx I oo 
Federal labor 6668, tax,s,o. . . eeMees 80 

14. Water dept. workers 6356, tax, a, ee pe B's 4 00 
German bicycle workers 6811, = eee es ‘ 5 00 
Federal labor 6660, tax, o, n, oat eer e m 27 
Federal labor 6737, tax,8,0......-6-+s66-. 75 
Musicians 6648, tax, sept ; 32 
Coremakers 6651, tax, oct., 15¢; FEDERATIONISTS, 30¢ 45 
Francis Wilt, FEDERATIONISTS .. . . a 30 
Milk peddlers 6659, tax,m,a,m.. ......-. 45 
Coremakers 5900, tax, j,a,8,0........... 2 20 
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18, 


19. 


23. 
24. 


26. 


27 


28. 


Federal labor 6779, sup . .$ 

Arch. wire, iron and metal workers 6616, tax, 8, oO. 

Roll workers 6457, tax, sept. 

Sewer and building brick ayers 5245, tax, j, a, §, 0, ‘n, *d 

Federal labor 6635, tax a, m, j,j.a 5,0... 

Picture frame workers 6782, tax, s, 0 ; 

United labor league, Philadelphia, tax, a, 8, oO. 

Paving dept. workers 6751, tax, sept . . 

Reed, rattan and willow workers Gas4. t 

Musicians 6728, tax, a, 8,0 . 

Laundr workers 6597, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, “0 

Coremakers 6451, tax,a,8.o . . : 

Scranton central labor, tax, m, j, j, ‘a, 8,0. 

Screw operators geet. 6503, tax, a, 8, 3 
Polish laborers alliance 6493, tax, j, a, § 

Bro. of holders on 6788, tax, oct. . 

Laboringmens prot. 5287, tax, a, s, $3. 10; 
TIONISTS, 25¢ 

Stationery firemen 6723, tax, j, j, a. 

Federal labor 679. @GE,408... 

Coremakers 65 up. 

Cotton and wo. a workers ‘6499, t tax, 3 a, 8, °. 

Federal labor 5592, tax to nov. 1 . : 

Northern mineral mine workers prog., ‘tax. july « 

Bluestone machinemen 529, tax, o, n,d. es 

Federal labor 6412, sup . 

Federal labor 6736, tax, oct., 

Sheep butchers prot. 6146 tax, o, 1, ee 

Stationery engineers, pumpmen, | firemen and mine 
mechanics 6745, tax, sept. . . 

Int. asso of machinists, tax, j, j, 

Kilnmen, dippers and saggermakers 6524, tax, j,a 

Musicians prot 5628, tax . oes 

Chicago musical society 5454, taxtonov.1.... 

Musicians 6637, tax, o,n 

Steam engineers prot, 5703, tax, j. a, s, °, nd. 

Musicians 6497, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8,0 . 

Cattle butchers 6647, tax,a,8,o.. : giana sd 

Milk peddlers 6659, tax, < 4a Rie keane ah ee a 

Brittania workers 5809, tax, aso... er ae 

Federal labor 6558, tax, a, 8, o , 

Federal labor 6303, sup . 

Masons and plasterers 6720, tax, oct 

Lathers 64 pa ae a ee 

Federal labor go, tax,j.a... 

Western Tedeention of miners, tax, ij, ‘a, 8, 0, n, ei. 

Stone derrickmen 6721, tax, ii, 68. « 

Musicians 6352. tax, j.j,a,s. . 

Musicians 6352, i . « «© 

Horse nail workers prot. 6170, sup. 

Bicycle workers 6799, tax, sept . 

Pavers 6754, tax,a,8 .. ; 

Amal. woodworkers, tax, j,j,a,s .. 

Boot and shoe workers, tax, 8,0 . . 

Musicians 6648, tax. oct . 

Granite cutters national, tax, oct . 

Meial polishers, buffers, platers and brass workers, 
tax,j,a,8,O.. ° o-° 

Musicians mutual prot 5553, tax, sept . 

Firemens prot. 6723, tax, 8, 0, n iis 

Laundry workers 5580, tax,a,s,o .. . 

Retail clerks natl. prot. asso , tax, j, a, s, °, n, 2. 

Federated trades council, ‘Tampa, Fla., tax, j,a,@. 

Coremakers 6685, tax, m, j, j,a,s. . Se oO 

Butchers ben. and prot 6531, =. 

Stonemasons 6652, tax, oct . . 

Frank Keiser, Rockford, «=e 

Federal labor 6402, tax, aug., $2. 10; ‘FEDERATION- 
ISTS, 75¢. . 

Amal, soc: lety of carpenters and joiners, ‘tax, j, a. s 

Cincinnati central labor council, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0 

M. Brown, New York, FEDERATIONISTS. .... . 

Federation of labor, Baltimore, tax, s, 0, n ‘ 

Hod carriers prot. 6266, sup. . . 

neat and rattan workers 6727, tax, i, i, ‘a, 5, 0, $r. 10; 


ax, j, j. a, $ 


FEDE RA- 


joc; sup., $1. 25 


i 5 i ee Sk 6 a8 oe @. 8 
Table knife grinders national, tax, h. jy a, Ba 
Iron dressers 6086, tax, a,s,o. . 
Glass stainers and lead’ glaziers 6478, tax, a, 6% Oe 
National tobacco workers, tax, j,a,s . . $ 
Musical 6437, tax, s, o <a 
Ft. Worth trades ‘assembly, tax,a,s,o.. 
Papermakers 6772, tax, sept : 

Federal labor 6729, tax, dec. . 

Helpers of iron and steel shipbuilders 6621, ‘tax, oct. 
Coremakers benevolent 6813. sup. . . 

—— and plate glaziers 6579, | tax, j. a, s, $r. ‘80; 


ED. no Rien (oat a as see a a $a 
Slate and tile roofers 5177, tax, s, 6 da: oe os 
Louisville central labor, tax, a, m, j,j,a,8,0 . 
Amal, asso. street ware employes, tax, t m, a, ‘m, 
Te’ eres ‘ ‘ 
Musicians 6733, tax, a, s, ae 
¢ erative plasterers 6814, sup . 
Cleveland central labor, tax, m, j. j, a, 3,0. 
Amal. asso, elastic web weavers, tax, s, 0 
—_ Sages county council of labor, tax, ‘+ i. a, 8, 
Trade and labor council, Hamilton. O sup . re 
nee ee bakers international, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 's 
cycle workers 6763, tax, s,o. 
ederal labor 6697, tax, a, s, 0, + SP 12; i sup.. 25c; Fep- 
"ieee 60c . 


3 
1 


I 
14 
2 


3 
2 
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75 


00 


33 
80 


20 
86 


00 
60 


oo 


20 


50 


oo 


50 


28. 


29. 
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Coremakers 5360, tax, a, s, 0 

Federal labor 6801, sup . . ‘we 

Pork butchers 6423 tax, j. i. ‘a, $5.80; sup, 75¢ , 

Cigarmakers international, tax, a,m,j . . 

National bro. electrical workers, tax to nov. “_ 

Federal labor 6134, tax to oct. 1, $2.10; 7 75¢ 

Rubber workers 6609, su 

Bicycle and sewing he, assem, 6502, “tax, i, a, s 

United mine workers, tax. a, m, i, i, & 8, 0 u 

Firemens prot. 6794 . <a 

Screw makers 6693, tax, 5,0 . . 

Cc. C. Loman, Biddeford, Me., FEDERATIONISTS . 

Truckmens 6735, tax, j,a,5,0 . . eee 

Central labor, Lawrence, Mass., tax, s, °o 

Structural iron workers 5723, tax, oct 

Bicycle workers 6774, tax, sept . ‘ 

Coopers international, tax, n, d, j 4 

Int. printing pressmen, tax, a, m, ‘ j, a,s. 

Horse nail workers prot. and ben. 6170, —-. 

Federal labor 6519, sup . ane 

Federal labor 6764, sup... . 

Federal labor 6696, tax, a, 5,0 . 

Federal labor 6749, tax, sept . . 

Carriage and hardware workers 6419. tax, a ‘0, n, d 

Federal labor 6757. tax, a, 8, 0. $1.41; sup., 

United standard engineers 5608, tax, d, j. fs m, “a, m 

Denver trades and labor assembly, tax, m, j, i, $,0 

Toledo central labor, tax, f, m, a, m, j, ia eS 

Bicycle workers 6634. tax, a, 8,0 . . 

Drivers and bottlers — -~ — 

Subscriptions. .. . ee 

Pamphlets. . . : eas 

Kight-hour campaign buttons = 

Unknown receipts—three subscriptions: 
Tex., Washington, D. C., Manchester, N. H., 
B. F. Sanders, Detroit; tax, $1.30 


’ Houston, 
v1 $1.59; 


Total... 


EXPENSES. 


October. 


vn 


14. . 
. Commission on advertising. O. Miller, Indianapolis 


21. 


23. 


~ 


27. 


29. 


Cash on hand October: . 
Receipts for October. 


Expenses . . 


By one month’s rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 
‘Indianapolis. : ; 

Electric light, Indianapolis L ight and Power Co. 

Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis 


. Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indianapolis. : 


Printing October FEDERATIONIST, empaet 
Printing Co e 
Clean Towel Supply Co., Indiana lis | —S 
Commission on advertising, O. Miller, Indianapolis 
Organizing expenses, I,. C. Shepard, Grand Rapids 
10,000 eight-hour campaign buttons, Baldwin-Glea- 
son Co., New York City. . . 
Attending plumbers’ convention, Jas. o ‘Connell, 
third vice-president . 
Printing 2,000 two-cent envelopes, $48; 500 plain en- 
velopes, 60c, Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis . 
Seals, Geo. J. Mayer & Co., Indianapolis 


Attending meeting of Executive Council— 
Jas. O’Connell, third vice-president, Chicago . . 
M. M. Garland, fourth vice-president, Pittsburgh 
Jas. Duncan, second vice- -president, Baltimore. . 
P. J. McGuire, first vice-president, Philadelphia 
J. B. Lennon, treasurer, Bloomington . . . 

500 eight-hour badges, C. C. Sans & Co., Provi- 
dence, R.I . pw 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph ‘Co. , Indianapolis se 

Expressage, Adams Express Co., "Indianapolis 


. Organizing expenses, C. H. Putnam, Meadville, Pa 


Bricklayers Hall, for meeting of new central body 
in Chicago, November 9 

Commission on odvertising. oO. Miller, Indianapolis 

Office supplies—key, pens, sapolio. . 

Office supplies, Indianapolis Book and Stationery Co 

Typewriter supplies, Smith Premier Co., Indpls. 

Appropriation to Amal, Asso. of Street ny 
Employes . ‘ 

Appropriation to United Mine Workers. . 

pee American Express Co., Indianapolis . 

Four weeks’ salary L. Hitt, stenographer x Ss 

Five weeks’ salary, C. Horwitz, assistant stenog. 
rapher.... 

Five weeks’ salary, D wight Smith, office boy 

One month’s salary, Jno. Gaddie, janitor. 

One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, president . 

One month's salary, Aug. McCraith, secretary . 

Stamps received and used. . . 

Telegrams, Western Union | Telegraph Co. 
ac ws Ww 


“India- 


ls stan e es 


RECAPITULATION, 


Total. . 


Balance 


BE oun 
SESSFELKES 


& 
aN ANNO 


bl 


oun 


2 


. $5,843 


200 


2 


40 


30 
30 
8 
150 
125 
8 


- $1,675 


. $3,716 1 


2,127 


- + $5,843 


1,675 


OU Hwee 


05 


25 
60 
50 
00 


oo 
00 
50 
25 
35 
00 


oo 
00 


53 
00 


00 
50 


00 


oo 
oo 


oo 
00 
41 
54 


3 
76 
8 
54 


- $4,168 35 
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PROSPERITY RETURNING. 


It is gratifying to note, now that we are upon the eve of 
returning prosperity, with the resumption of busy mills and 
factories, increased demand for the products of skill and labor 
in all branches of commercial industry, some of the causes that 
have contributed largely to holding for Cincinnati a steady 
trade, even during the most depressing times. 

All this year and last, when the cry of “hard times,” scarcity 
of money and slow demand for goods extended throughout 
and to the ‘borders of our land, Cincinnati merchants in some 
lines did a most wonderful business, compared with merchants 
at other points. 

Take The John Shillito Company, for example. During and 
all through the “depression,”” when every mecantile enterprise 
of like magnitude was calling in its traveling salesmen, retrench- 
ing in its purchases, reducing its employes, cutting down expen- 
ses to the quick, and otherwise exercising the greatest conserv- 
atism, The John Shillito Company continued in employing its 
capital in the enlargement of its business. Its wise and able 
management went steadily ahead, actuated by an unwavering 
faith in the future, fearing no condition that might arise, but 
encouraging and promoting trade, and so employing a large 
force of employes, and setting an example for other Cincinnati 
mercantile establishments, which has been productive of 
immeasurable good. There was no wavering or uncertainty in 
the policy of thiscompany. It wasclear, established and strictly 
defined, the result being that the great house in a large meas- 
ure sustained confidence among merchants and manufacturers. 
Its sixty-six years of business success, the practical experience, 
the able, broad and progressive policy, the energetic and enter- 
prising spirit which has marked its entire history, the unap- 
proachable facilities and the kindly relations which are con- 
tinually sustained between the compnay and its tens of thou- 
sands of customers, are inducements sufficient of themselves to 
attract the customer and invite his interest. 

The op me | has so thoroughly studied the dry goods trade 
in all its ramifications, and has so adapted their lines to meet 
the wants of the trade, that it really seems they can no further 
go, every department and every line being so completely cov- 
ered that customers are almost bewildered with the thorough- 
fares of the system and immensity of the assortments, 

To-day, and every day, it offers to its customers unquestion- 


able advantages in all departments, superb stocks, the lowest 
prices and the greatest variety of bargains of any house in the 
country, in both its wholesale and retail stores. *,* 





ALL CIGARMAKERS 


Are interested in the tools they use in the manufacture of their 
product. That the cigarmaking industry has kept pace with 
the general march of improvement can well be seen by an 
examination of the catalogue of The oliller, DuBrul & Peters 
Manufacturing Co., of Cincinnati and New York. 

The products of this firm, such as cigar molds, knives, cutters, 
boards and puacing machines, are known and sold all over the 
world, and have, it is safe to say, been in the hands of eve 
cigarmaker in the country at one time or another. The superi- 
ority of their goods made them the leaders in their line of 
business, They are continually making improvements on 
seemingly perfect articles, as, for example, in their Adjustable 
Star Cigar Cutter, which fastens directly to the wrapper rd. 
Another modern invention is the Revolving Mold, which turns 
out work without using a press, saving time and money, besides 
making the most perfect bunch yet turned out. In short, all 
goods made by this house are of the latest and most approved 
type and of the best quality, and the cigarmaker will always 

nd it to his interest in using and in recommending the prod- 
ucts of this firm. *,* 


THE C. H. & D. RAILWAY 


Makes traveling comfortable, being thoroughly equipped, and 
meets the requirements in detail of all their patrons. Twelve 
trains are run daily between Indianapolis and Cincinnati, land- 
ing at the respective stations on schedule time, Also direct line 
to Dayton, Lima, Toledo and Detroit. Close connections are 
made with the Queen and Crescent Route for all points south. 
* 








A. J. CONROY & CO., 


Dealers in Furniture, Carpets, Household ~ etc., qoeuey 
a nine-story building on Race street, above Fourth, in Cincin- 
nati, O. This firm has branch stores in all parts of the country, 
their success being embraced in selling their lines of ware on 
easy payments at prices consistent with quality. *,* 


THE ORDER OF EQUITY, 


Of Indianapolis, Ind., has paid out $150,000 in sick and accident 
benefits. This order pays sick benefits and all expenses in case 
of death. Their life policy contains features productive of 
remunerative results. See their ad on second page. *,* 








THE 


COSMOPOLITAN 
~™ MAGAZINE 


Edited by JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, 





Wishes to obtain the services of a num- 
ber of reliable agents, with a view to 
bringing the circulation of the Cosmop- 
OLITAN up to a million copies during 
1897. Large and unusual inducements 
offered to reliable persons. One first- 
class man wanted in every manufac- 
turing establishment in the country. 
Apply, stating position, capability and 
references, to 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


IRVING TON-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
NEW YORK. 





BROTHERHOOD OF 


PAINTERS ano DECORATORS 


OF AMERICA. 


.-- ORGANIZED MARCH 15, 1887... 





Affiliated with the A. F. of L. Since Organized. 
ad 


GENERAL OFFICE: . 
1314 N. FULTON AVE., BALTIMORE, MD. 
wt 


JAMES H. SULLIVAN, Grand President. 
J. T. ELLIOTT, Grand Secretary. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PATRONIZE THE 


UNION Go-OPERATIVE [LAUNDRY 


(COMPOSED OF UNION LAUNDRY GIRLS.) 


Nos. 138, 140, 142 and 144 Virginia Avenue. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Telephone 1269... T. E. SOMERVILLE, Manager. 


PH ARMACOPORES 





SLOAN DRUG Co., 


22 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


BELLEVUE BREWING Cé., 


+». BREWERS OF... 


LAGER BEER 
Nos. 605-615 McMicken Ave., Near Brighton Bridge, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE WINEFREDE COAL 





It all Burns Up Clean. 
oO Holds Fire All Night. 
Is the Best for All Purposes. 


WINEFREDE C@AL CO. 





All Ye Invalids! 
All Ye Weak!! 
All Ye Dispeptics!!) 
Improve and complete your health 
by partaking of our excellent 


Invalid Bottle Beer. 
The John Hauck Brewing Co. 


CINCINNATI. 0 


The Union Merchant Tailoring Co., 
FINE TAILORING, 


Southeast Corner Pearl and Vine Streets, 


Entrance on Vine Street, 


.- CINCINNATI, OHIO 





—PATRONIZE—- 


HENRY SMITH’S 
OYSTER AND CHOP HOUSE. 


ALL KINDS OF GAME IN SEASON. 


39 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis. 


UNION WAITERS. 





... KINGSTON... 


OYSTER ano CHOP HOUSE 
HENRY STEGEMEIER, Proprietor. 
19 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis. 


—OPEN ALL NIGHT—— 





PATRONIZE UNION CLERKS. 


All members of the R. C. N. P. A. can show this card. 
Ask for it when making your purchases. 
Endorsed by the A. F. of L 
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